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isa eT" industries of the Prov- 
3 € ince of Quebec are work- 

“eS ing as a team to produce the 
vast quantities of machines, materials 
and equipment required by the armed 
forces of the United Nations. 

The electrical energy which turns 
the wheels of industry is the play- 
maker on Quebec's war production 
team. 

In control rooms of the power 
developments and transmission sys- 
tem men are ever on the alert to insure 
uninterrupted adequate service to the 
war plants of Quebec. Through the 
constancy of that service night 
is turned into day in a thousand 


MORE POWER TO QUEBEC 


plants. Men must tire and men must 
sleep; the shifts come and go but the 
wheels of industry turn on. At all 
hours of the day and night, crews 
stand ready at a moment's notice to 
restore service when interrupted by 
storms, floods or accident. 

The Province of Quebec is playing 
an outstanding part in Canada’s war 
effort and The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company is serving Quebec in 
the great crisis. Daily more and more 
tanks, guns, ships, planes, bombs and 
shells are coming from Quebec plants 
whose furnaces and machines depend 
upon Shawinigan for the power 
to operate them. 


THE SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER CO. 


As Quebec is serving the United Nations so Shawinigan is serving Quebe- 
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Masked men of Hawaii in a canoe 
as seen by Captain Cook 


A Hawaiian in a mask fashioned 
from a gourd. None of these 
masks was preserved, but the 

Bishop Museum in Honolulu has a ; 
copy made from this illustration 
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HAWAII — THEN AND Now 


by DONALD C. G. MACKAY 


“Camau ke ea 0 ka aina i ka pono 
“The life of the land is preserved in right- 


COUSNESS 


HIN Captain James Cook discovered 
the Hawaiian Islands on Sunday 
January |I8, 1778. he found a group of 
tropical islands surrounded by coral reefs 
and peopled by Polynesians who, accord- 
ing to tradition, had arrived by canoe about 
the year 300 ALD There were few large 
animals and no beasts of burden’ The 
coco-nut. breadtruit yam, sweet potato 
and taro had been introduced by the 
natives. of whom there were then about 
300, 000 The new lands were named the 
Sandwich Islands by Cook in honour of 
his friend the Earl of Sandwich 
Captain Cook was pleased to discover 
that the Hawaiians spoke a_ language 
resembling that of other Pacific islands 
that he had visited and to find that they 
knew how to trade Some brass medals 
were lowered on ropes to the occupants of 
the canoes below, and in place of the 
medals the Hawaiians attached fishes as 
an equivalent This was repeated and 
thus began a trade which in 1940 had 
reached an annual volume of more than 
two hundred millions of dollars 
Captain King, in his description of the 
Hawaiians as they were at this time, 
describes a peculiar piece of headgear 
which he saw worn on two occasions by the 
occupants of canoes. It consisted of a 
kind of mask made from a large gourd 
with holes cut for eyes and nose The top 
was adorned with small green twigs and 
from the lower edge were hung strips of 
cloth which in appearance resembled a 
beard 
Eleven months after his discovery of 
the islands, Captain Cook returned At 
this time he was visited by King Kala- 
niopuu of the island of Hawaii and by a 
number of his followers including Kame- 
hameha who was destined to become a 
great warrior and a great king In the 
middle of January Cook anchored in 
Kealakekua Bay on the island of Hawaii 
and was immediately visited by a number 
of chiefs accompanied by a priest. It 
appears that he, like the Spanish explorer 
Cortez, was mistaken for a god in this 
case the Hawaiian god Lono. The events 
that followed were for the most part of a 


lhe Hawaiian motto 


friendly nature although they ended in 
tragedy Several articles were stolen from 
the ships.and on the | 3th of February some 
natives took a large cutter from the 
Discovery and broke it up in order to 
secure the iron used in its construction 
This led to retaliatory measures by Captain 
Cook and to the discovery by the natives 
that the Captain was not a god after all 
In the struggle that followed Captain Cook 
four of his men, and about twenty Hawai- 
ians were killed. According to their custom 
the Hawaiian chiefs divided up the bones 
of their adversary. Some of these bones 
were later recovered and were buried at 
sea on Sunday, February 21, 1779; some 
of the remaining bones were kept in the 
Temple of Lono until 1819 when they 
were removed from the temple and hidden 
So ended the eventful career of one of the 
world’s greatest navigators. The Hawai- 
ians were sorry for their part in this 
unfortunate dispute which resulted largely 
from misunderstanding, and Captain 
Clerke. who succeeded Cook as commander, 
did everything possible to re-establish 
friendly relations with them 


There were at this time four Hawaiian 
kingdoms, and in the years that followed 
many battles were fought by one king or 
another in order to extend the borders of 
his territory. The greatest of these war- 
riors was Kamehameha, born at Kohala, 
Hawaii, about the year 1736, and brought 
up at the court of King Alapainui. After 
the death of the king, Kamehameha 
joined his uncle. King Kalaniopuu, the 
powerful king of the island of Hawaii, and 
it was during this time that he visited the 
ships of Captain Cook and impressed 
Captain King as having “the most savage 
face’ ever seen by that navigator. Shortly 
thereafter Kamehameha was honoured by 
heing made a high chief and the guardian 
of the war god, Kukailimoku. Events of 
great importance followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Kalaniopuu died and his kingdom 
was divided, Kamehameha gaining control 
of a considerable portion of the island 
kingdom. Foreign ships began to visit the 
islands at about this time, particularly 
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King Liholiho and members of Royal party at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, June 4, 1824 
event several members of the party came down with measles 
Their bodies were returned to the Hawaiian Islands aboard the British frigate Blonde which was 


July 14 


Shortly after this 
The Queen died on July 8, and the King on 


commanded by Lord Byron, cousin of the poet 


those engaged in the fur trade [he Hawai- 
ian Islands were conveniently located be- 
tween the Pacific Northwest where the furs 
were obtained and China where they were 
sold. The islands provided a good place in 
which to winter and obtain necessary 
provisions for the long voyage. Soon a 
trade in sandalwood grew up The wood 


was then abundant in the islands and the 
Chinese were willing to buy it at a high 
price for incense and other uses 

rom the visiting ships the chiefs were 
able to buy guns and weapons of war in 
return for provisions for the ships. In the 
ensuing race to arm, Kamehameha, largely 
as a result of being in the most favourable 
geographical position, was able to lead 
He became sole king of the island of 
Hawaii in 179] and conquered the island 
of Oahu in 1795 when he marched up 
Nuuanu valley against the Oahu chief 
Kalanikupule Kamehameha drove the 
opposing army back and forced it over the 
precipitous Pali. Finally in he be- 
came the sole and undisputed monarch of 
the Hawaiian Islands and was able to 
devote his remaining vears to works of 
peace 

Kamehameha s wars left the kingdom in 
a weakened condition Thousands of men 
had been killed and villages and farms had 
been destroyed It was time for peace and 
reconstruction, and in this the King seems 
to have been largely successful. Agricul- 
ture was encouraged and a few years later 
the country was once again in a prosperous 
condition Gifted foreigners were taken 


Captain James Cook who discovered the Hawaiian 
Islands in 1778. 


Bernice P Bishop Museum photos 
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into the roval service In the 1790's there themselves. He also hoped to arrange tor 


were eleven foreigners in the King s employ 
and this number had increased to one 
hundred and fifty at the end of the next 
twenty vears 

Captain George \ ancouver, famous for 
his exploration of Canadas West Coast 
paid three visits to the Hawaiian Islands 
during the reign of Kamehameha | 
Captain Vancouver had been with Cook 
on his last vovage and he was ably 
suited to continue the search for the 
Northwest Passage and to survey the 
Hawaiian Islands In all his contacts with 
the Hawaiians he showed himself to be 
generous and kind, always ready to give 
away seeds or useful plants and always 
withholding firearms. On Vancouver's 
second voyage. the King paid a visit to his 
ship, the Discovery, and surprised the 
captain by his manners which were more 
gentle and friendly than they had been 
when Vancouver had first seen him at the 
time of Cook s last vovage 

Captain \ ancouver had come to accom- 
plish three important purposes. He wanted 
to introduce cattle, pigs, and sheep. and 
these he presented to the King with the 
suggestion that a tabu against killing the 
cattle be established for a ten-year period 
in order to give them a chance to establish 


SO 


a permanent peace in the islands and to 
bring about justice in the matter of onc 
of his men who had been slain 

On his third vovage Vancouver was 
able to arrange for the settlement of an 
estrangement that had arisen between the 
Xing and his favourite wife. For the 
Xing, his carpenters constructed the frame- 
work of the Britannia, the first vessel ever 
to be built in the Hawaiian Islands The 
King at this time ceded Hawaii to Great 
Britain, hoping thereby, it seems, to gain 
the protection of the British. Great Britain 
however, took no action by way of accept- 
ance and so no change in sovereignty came 
about 

Government under Kamehameha | was 
of the feudal tvpe The King owned 
everything including the land and his 
subjects. However, he divided most ot 
the land among the powerful chiefs who 
had been his devoted followers and these 
in turn, subdivided it among their followers 

The first group of Protestant mission- 
aries set out from Boston for the Sandwich 


Islands, as they were then known. in the 
vear 1819. The voyage around the Horn 


occupied five long months and the mis- 
sionaries arrived just after the death o! 
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Kamehameha the Great and on the eve 
of important events. King Kamehameha 
had been a stern ruler and a preserver ol 
the native religion, a type of idolatry, and 
the powerful tabus that were the custom 
of the times. He was succeeded by his son 
Liholiho (Kamehameha I!) who ordered 
that the temples be destroyed, the pagan 
images burned, and the tabus abolished 
[he cautious conversation between the 
new King and his high priest before this 
event is worth recording 
High Priest: “What do you think of 
tabus > 
The King: “Do 
break them? 
High Prie st 
The King: 
\nd so the tabus were 


the 


you think it is well to 
That lies with you 

‘It is as you say 

abolished and 


lolani Palace, built as a Royal palace by King Kalakaua and now used as the legislative building for the territory. 


the old religion overthrown The new 
King at a great feast personally broke the 
tabu that kept men and women from eating 
together. Moreover, the high prtest. Hewa- 
hewa, personally applied the torch to the 
sacred relics of the ages and confessed that 
he had known all along that his gods were 
powerless. He gave it as his opinion that 
there is only one great God and that he 
dwells in the heavens’ He welcomed his 
“brother priests as he called the newl\ 
arrived missionaries 

One pagan priest who refused to put 
away the old Hawaiian gods was ordered 
by the King to eat some poi from a woman's 
calabash. Such an act had been tabu until 
the restriction was lifted a short time 
before. The priest refused and was made 
to drink a whole bottle of whisky. Then 


The Royal Hawaiian 
rown 


Bernice Bishop 


fuseum photos 
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he was tied tightly to a tree for all to see 
His gods did not save him and so he died 

Idolatry was thus abolished in the 
nation shortly before the arrival of the 
first missionaries who were left to devote 
themselves to preaching, teaching, and the 
care of the sick. They reduced the Hawai- 
ian language to writing. translated the 
scriptures, and established schools. They 
acquired the first printing press west ol 
the Rocky Mountains and with it they 
printed the Bible in Hawaiian as well as 
the first school books. This printing press 
is now to be seen in the City Hall, Portland 
Oregon 

Until some time after 1820 the Hawai- 
ians wore little clothing and thought 
nothing of appearing in public in the nude 
ne of the early missionaries in her 
memoirs tells how Queen Kaahumanu, the 
highest chief in the nation, was having her 
daily swim when it occurred to her to call 
on the missionaries. Unclad as she was 
she swam over and called on the surprised 
missionaries who appear to have been 
considerably embarrassed. Ihe Queen, as 
they report, entered the sitting-room with 
the ease and self-possession of royalty 
She took her seat on the settee and carried 
on the conversation with freedom len 
vears later the scene had changed and the 
Hawaiians had not only learned more about 
the white mans God but they had also 
learned to wear more clothes 

Commerce developed rapidly in the 
vears that followed At first sandalwood 
had hecome the chief item of island com- 
merce Then gradually the whaling in- 
dustry took its place and Honolulu became 
the centre of the north Pacific whaling 
trade 

Mark [wain, who was a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Honolulu in 1866, reported 
that production reached its peak in 1853 
when the fleet brought 4,000,000 gallons 
of oil and 2,020,204 pounds of whalebone 
to Honolulu. His prophecy that Honolulu 
shorn of this trade, would die has proved 
false. The years have shown that the 
sugar and pineapple industries alone have 
much more than taken the place of the 
whaling industry, large as that was then 

for a brief period (February 25 
November 28) during the vear 1843. the 
Hawaiian Islands were ceded to Great 
Britain. Independence was shortly after- 
ward restored, however, when Rear Ad- 
miral Thomas, Commander of the British 
fleet in the Pacific, arrived and issued a 
proclamation that “Her Majesty sincerely 
wishes King Kamehameha III to be 


Her Royal Highness Queen Liliuokalani, last monarch 
of Hawaii 
Bermce Bishop Museum phot 


treated as an independent sovereign leaving 
the administration of justice in his own 


hands It was at this time that the King 
used the words of what is now the Hawaiian 
motto The life of the land is preserved 


in righteousness. A public square was 
named after the Admiral and the Hawaiian 
Islands became a constitutional monarchy 
under Kamehameha II| with the constit- 
ution of 1840 as the basis of government 
This constitution was replaced by a new 
one in 1852 which gave greater power to 
the people 

When a monarch died without issue and 
without choosing a successor a new one 
was elected by the legislature. The candi- 
dates, however. were required to be of 
royal blood. When Kamehameha \V died 
without issue in 1872 he brought to an end 
the reign of the Kamehamehas. In the 
ensuing election Lunalilo, whose mother 
was a niece of Kamehameha |, was elected 
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King His reign lasted only one year, 
however, and another election was held 
The new King was Kalakaua, a very 
extravagant monarch whose government 
was turbulent and corrupt He disliked the 
growing power of the foreigners and sought 
to curb their influence [In consequence of 
this the British, United States, and German 
residents sent memoranda to their respec- 
tive governments asking tor intervention 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who visited 
the islands during the reign of Kalakaua, 
found the King companionable and like- 
able. Speaking of Hawaii, Stevenson made 
the following prophetic utterance 
The conditions of the island life are now 
rapidly passing; in a few more years the changes 
will have become so great that travellers shall 
scarce be able to recognize the islands. Already 
the spirit of progress is passing over the Pacific, 
which is perhaps to be the great battlefield of 
the future, and within another wink or two of 
time present conditions will have vanished, 
and with them there will have flitted the last 
ot the old habits and customs of island life and 
government 
I:-ven as Stevenson spoke great changes 
were beginning to take place in the Pacific, 
and this area has now become the great 
battlefield to which he reterred 
In Hawaii the King was in failing 
health. In order to recover he made a 
world tour in 1881 He was greatly 
impressed by the King of Siam whose 
autocratic system of government he is said 
to have admired. He became interested in 
the possibility of uniting all of Polynesia 
into one great empire with himself as 
emperor, a scheme that he was not able 
to execute although he did go so far as to 
send commissioners for this purpose to the 
Gilbert Islands, New Hebrides, and Samoa 
During the King’s absence, his sister 
Liliuokalani (whose name means ‘goddess 
of heaven ) acted as regent) On the King's 
return there was great public rejoicing A 
coronation was held, the coronets for the 
King and Queen having been purchased in 
Great Britain at a cost of $10,000. The 
King also built lolani Palace which is now 
the territorial Capitol or State House, and 
which contains the only throne room in 
Lnited States territory 
Dissatisfaction with the government 
reached a head in 1887 when a mass meet- 


Top: —A Hawaiian grass house. Houses of this type 
are almost entirely things of the past. 


Centre:—Robes of a chief feather cloak, feather 
helmet, palaoa, and staff 


Bottom: Hawaiian musical instruments 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum photos 
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ing was held and a committee appointed 
to demand of the King that he grant 
radical reforms. WKalakaua acceded to the 
demands, appointed a new cabinet. and 
granted a new constitution. The period 
that followed was one of political turmoil 
and unrest. The Kings health began to 
fail, and he journeyed to San Francisco 
to seek medical advice, his sister Princess 
Liliuokalani acting once more as regent 
Soon afterward in the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco the King died 

Liliuokalani was now Queen. She was 
a woman of culture and of many accom- 
plishments, not the least of which was the 
writing of the words and music of the 
popular Hawaiian song Aloha Oe She 
shared with her brother, Kalakaua. a 
belief in greater personal power for the 
sovereign She had represented Hawaii at 
the Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and 
because of that she had been absent at the 
time of the insurrection of 1887. The 
reign of Liliuokalani was short and tur- 
bulent ending as it did in the landing ot 
troops from the USS. Boston to protect 
United States interests. In order to avoid 
bloodshed, the (Queen surrendered her 
authority under protest to the Government 
of the United States and a Provisional 
Government was formed in 1893 with 
Sanford B. Dole as President. The follow- 
ing year the former Hawaiian kingdom 
hecame the Republic of Hawaii 

Shortly thereafter the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war broke out, Admiral Dewey took 
Manila, and, inasmuch as Japan was 
considered to have her eyes on the Hawai- 
ian Islands, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii took measures towards 
annexation to the United States. Annexa- 
tion was secured in 1898, and Hawaii gained 
its present status (similar to that of 
\laska) as a United States territory in the 
vear 1900 

The Hawaiian Islands are an integral 
part of the United States, and its inhabitants 
have frequent reason to object to the 
implication that the islands are in some 
sense “a possession of the United States 
and not actually a part of that country 

Hawaii by 1941 had become a prosper- 
ous part of the United States with a 


Top:—Nuuani Pali and Puu Lanihuli. The Pali is the 
precipice over which Kamehameha | drove his enemies 


Centre:—Tree ferns on Tantalus, a mountain over- 
looking Honolulu 


Bottom: Native sishermen, Napoopoo, Hawaii 


Bernice P_ Bishop Museum photos 
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Coco-nut palms reflected in the water. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum phot: 
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population in the eight principal islands 
of Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, Kauai, Molokai 
lanai, Niihau, and Kahoolawe of 450,000 
[he population at that time was increasing 
rapidly, and the housing situation had 
hecome difficult. New construction in the 
city and county of Honolulu totalled over 
$10,000,000 for the year 1940 

lhe total area of the Hawaiian Islands 
is 6,438 square miles, or a little less than 
that of Vancouver Island The major 
islands are of volcanic origin and nearly 
all are mountainous, the highest peak being 
\launa Kea on the island of Hawaii with 
an elevation of 13,784 feet. Iwo of the 
numerous volcanoes are active and some 
others have been active in the not geo- 
logically distant past 

Honolulans jokingly claim that their 
city is the largest in the world since the 
city and county government administers 


Right:—-Statue of King Kamehameha | in Honolulu 
Kodak Hawai Ltd photo 


Below:—-A view of the University of Hawaii campus 
Gartley Hall is shown on the left and the library on 
the right 


University of Hawai photo 
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Honaunau, Hawaii, showing “Kaahumanu stone 


(right) and Alealea Temple (left) 


the whole island of Oahu with its 604 
square miles of territory. It is possible 
that even Los Angeles, which makes a 
similar claim, could not exceed this record! 

Honolulu is the chief city and largest 
port in the territory. It had a population 
of 179,359 in 1940 and has increased con- 
siderably in size since that date It is a 
city excellently provided with modern 
educational institutions including the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, founded in 1908, which 
had 2,400 students before the war and a 
large faculty. [The University offers courses 
in the Arts and Sciences, including teacher 
training and agriculture, and is particularly 
noteworthy for its Oriental Institute A 
marine laboratory with excellent facilities 
is located at Waikiki Beach and is operated 
in conjunction with the Department of 
-<cology. The newly appointed president 
of the University, Professor Gregg M 
Sinclair, was born at St. Mary s, Ontario 
and there are usually several Canadians 
included in the student body 

Punahou and Kamehameha schools are 
excellent privately-endowed schools, the 
latter accepting only students of Hawaiian 
or part Hawaiian ancestry. The public 
school system with its 184 schools, 2,800 


A store at the corner of King and McCully Streets, 
Honolulu, after being hit by an incendiary bomb, 


December 7th, 1941. 


The night-blooming cereus 


Bernice Bishop \fuseum photo 


teachers and 89,000 students (193) is ver\ 
progressive, has well trained teachers and 
good school buildings 

Ihe Bernice P. Bishop Museum is the 
world centre for investigations concerning 
Polynesia, and its list of research publica- 
tions in the field is impressive. Its collec- 
tions of Hawaiiana are undoubtedly the 
world s best. A marine aquarium operated 
by the territorial government and located 
at Waikiki Beach offers the sightseer a view 
of the interesting and brightly coloured 
fishes and other marine life of the tropical 
central Pacific 

Honolulu is justly proud of its million- 
dollar city hall which is of monumental! 
proportions. Three Y and a spa- 
cious Y W.C_A. offer unusual facilities for 
recreation 

[he capital is a city of churches includ- 
ing those of all the usual denominations in 
addition to Chinese, Japanese and Korean 
churches and temples. In architecture the 
most outstanding are probably the new 
and modernistic Church of the Latter Day 
Saints with its large mosaic of Christ, and 
Ihe Church of the Crossroads (Congrega- 
tional) combining features of both modern 
and oriental architecture 


Thomas Jefferson School, Honolulu, which 
damaged on December 7th, 1941 


was 
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Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific’, a sign post at 


Kau Kau Corner, Honolulu 
Kodak Hawanu, Ltd phot 


The second city of the islands is Hilo 
which had a population of 23,000 in 1940 
[his city is located on the island of Hawaii 
largest in the group, and it is the ‘jumping- 
ott place’ for Hawaii National Park which 
contains the famous 4,000-foot Kilauea 
volcano with a crater nine miles in cir- 
cumference. Mokauweoweo is the other 
active volcano and it is on the same 
island. Each year thousands of tourists 
visit one of these volcanoes, and many of 
them take advantage of the excellent 
accommodations offered by the Volcano 
House, a hetel located in the park facing 
the main fire pit of Kilauea volcano 

Registered voters in the territory in 
1936 included 21,000 Hawaiians, 25,000 
Orientals, and 27,000 ‘others’. The den- 
sity of population in 1930 was 57 persons 
to the square mile, which may be compared 
to a density of 40 to the square mile for 
the Province of Prince Edward Island for 
the vear 1929 

The islands, although located in the 
tropics, have a pleasant climate which is 
moderated by trade winds and ocean cur- 
rents. Over a twenty-year period Hono- 
lulu had an average temperature of 73°F 
which compares with an average ocean 


Damage to the home of a Chinese family in the hills 


near Honolulu, December 7th 


Water buffalo 


Bernice Bishop Museum phot: 


temperature at Waikiki Beach of 79 5°F 
[he territory has been free from most of 
the diseases that elsewhere tend to make 
life in the tropics a danger, and the health 
conditions may be said to compare favour- 
ably with those of Canada 

The two most important industries at 
the present time are the sugar and pine- 
apple industries. The former in 1935 pro- 
duced 963,000 tons valued at $62,000,000 
and the latter, with 90,000 acres under cul- 
tivation and 25,000 persons in its employ, 
produced 581,000,000 pounds of pineapple 
with a value of $39,000,000 in 1936 A 
lesser industry, but one of considerable 
interest, is that of coffee production which 
is carried out exclusively on the Kona 
coast of the island of Hawaii. In 1936 the 
production of coffee amounted to almost 
10,000,000 pounds with a value in excess 
of $1,000,000 

The tourist business has long been an 
important one for Hawaii. The Matson, 
Canadian Pacific, and other steamship 
lines have brought large numbers of 
tourists to the islands to enjoy the many 
recreational facilities such as swimming 
surfboarding, outrigger canoeing, yachting, 
fishing, hunting, polo, as well as dancing, 


A few of the thousands who gave blood at the 
Queen's Hospital in Honolulu following the events 


of December 7th. 
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football, photography, and baseball. For 
all of these pursuits Hawaii is famous, but 
it may come as a surprise to some to learn 
that Hawaii also offers excellent ski-ing 
during the winter months on the great 
snowfields of Mauna Kea on the island of 
Hawaii 


\t about eght oclock on the morning 
of December 7, 1941, the old Hawaii with 
its fascinating customs and easy-going 
Ways came to an abrupt end. The war in 
the Pacific of which Robert Louis Stevenson 
had spoken had actually begun The 
seemingly impossible had happened. Pear! 
Harbour, bastion of the Pacific, and other 
points on the island of Oahu had been 
attacked and had suffered serious damage 
Preliminary reports placed the loss in 
life at Pearl Harbour at 1,500 with an equal 
number of wounded: official reports later 
placed the casualties at 2,343 killed, 960 
missing, 1,272 wounded, eight battleships 
damaged, three destroyers, a mine layer 
and a floating drydock damaged or sunk 
three cruisers and a seaplane tender crip- 
pled, and 177 planes destroyed. About 50 
civilians were killed and about three times 
that number wounded, some on_ the 
streets of Honolulu where bombs damaged 
buildings and grounds as well as streets and 
pavements. The Territorial Governor him- 
self narrowly missed injury from a bomb 
that landed in the grounds of lolani Palace 
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Despite the explosions and sounds ot! 
anti-aircraft fire that morning, most Hono- 
lulans did not realize that war had come 
They were accustomed to practice firing 
Some who happened to be close to flying 
fragments of metal thought that the mili- 
tary authorities should be more careful' 
Radio announcers came on the air to ask 
doctors, dentists, and nurses to report to 
the Pearl Harbour hospital. Many persons 
began to think that this was going pretty 
far for a mere practice! Defence workers 
were told to report at once Miartial law 
was declared Civilians were ordered to 
stay home and to stay off the streets 
Practically every one in Honolulu could 
see the bursts of anti-aircraft fire over the 
city. Many were able to see the Japanese 
planes and to make out the rising sun 
emblems on the wings. This really was 
war! 

As the day wore on, certain areas 
notably Hickam Field, were evacuated 
many of the evacuees being taken to the 
University of Hawaii to be fed, looked after 
and entertained The city was full of 
rumours, most of which were false Great 
clouds of black smoke could be seen in the 
direction of Pearl Harbour, and this might 
mean anything as far as one could tell 
There were rumours that the evacuation 
of certain additional areas might be neces- 
sary. Many people packed their bags in 
case they should be required to make a 
hurried departure) Waste-paper baskets 
and boxes were filled with sand in case it 
should become necessary to extinguish 
incendiary bombs. People were advised 
to keep their radios going: regular broad- 
casts were discontinued, but an occasional 
announcement was made and every one 
waited eagerly for news any kind of 
news. As the night wore on. neighbours 
who had never spoken to one another 
before kept each other company. Some 
made ‘‘aid-raid shelters’ by upturning their 
furniture and climbing underneath! Others 
were so busy that they did not get to bed 
for days 

On the &th, things were quieter, but 
every one was nervous; no one knew 
whether the attacks had really ended or 
how successful they had been. On the 
Sth, gasoline rationing went into effect 
and the following day the Navy invited 
tourists to go back to the mainland at the 


Manuei Moreira and Joe Yamamoto of the Honolulu 
Department of Public Works prepare to remove one 
of the historic crystal and etched glass chandeliers ot 
lolani Palace to a safe storage place 
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(Gseneral 
I:mmons was named Military 
Governor of the territory, and, on the 
20th, residents of the Iwilei district of 


first opportunity. On the 


Delos C 


Honolulu were ordered evacuated Three 
days later thirty survivors of a= ship 
shelled and set afire by an enemy sub- 
marine were landed on the island of Maui 
Ihe next day Wake Island fell to the 
enemy after valiantly withstanding four- 
teen attacks in sixteen days. |The ports of 
Hilo, Nawiliwili, and Kahului, were shelled 
by enemy raiders during the night of 
December 30th The damage, however 
was slight 

[he day of the attack on Pearl Harbour 
a Japanese plane made an _ unsuccessful 
forced landing on the tiny island of Niihau 
a Hawaiian island where cattle ranching is 
an important industry for the two hundred 
inhabitants, almost all of whom are native 
Hawaiians. No news of war had reached 
the islanders up to this time. They sus- 
pected war, however, and noted the bullet 
holes in the wrecked plane. Accordingly 
they kept the Japanese pilot a prisoner and 
took away his papers. The Japanese 
prisoner, who was treated hospitably by 
the ever-generous Hawaiians, won over 
two Japanese islanders to his side and 
armed, they ransacked the village in 
search of the missing papers. Eventually 
they gained control of the island, largely 
hecause they possessed the only firearms 
which included machine guns from the 
plane. At dawn the next day as Benihakaka 
IKanaheli and his wife were returning from 
the beach to which they had gone for 
safety, they were suddenly confronted by 
the Japanese pilot and one of his adherents 
lhe ensuing fight would have been interest- 
ing to watch The Hawaiian was first 
shot in the stomach, then in the thigh, and 
finally in the groin. Then, he says, he 
“got mad”. He picked up one of the 
Japanese and dashed him head-first against 
a stone wall. The other Japanese at this 
point committed hara-kiri, while the Ha- 
waiian woman with a stone pounded out 
the brains of the Japanese who had been 
dashed against the wall. The American 
Legion hero medals were later awarded 
to these two heroic Hawaiians who had so 
successfully defended their soil against 
invasion 

The events of December 7th greatly 
altered life in the “Paradise of the Pacific — 
These changes have been of many kinds 
and have affected people in all walks of life: 
Waterfront fence guarding Honolulu Harbour. Miles 


of closely woven wire fence now enclose much of 
the Honolulu waterfront. 


IHEN AND NOW 


HIAW ATI 


it is sate to say that Hawaii will never be 
the same again The gaiety disappeared 
overnight. Honolulu on the evening of 
the oth of December was a city of bright 
lights and gaiety: on the morning of the 
7th and thereatter it was a city of intense 
industry and seriousness in which black- 
outs were ordered every night and every 
one had to be home by a certain prescribed 
hour 

It is probable that at the present time 
no other place on earth is so well protected 
against gas attack, for nowhere else has 
every one been provided with a gas mask 
instructed in its use, and requested to have 
it with him at all times. By April, 1942, 
400.000 gas masks had been issued to 
adults in the islands and masks for children 
including “bunny masks’ for infants, were 
heing turned out in large numbers. Every 
1.000 feet on the island of Oahu hangs a 
gas alarm gong which is to be operated 
only by an air-raid warden. Stores have 
heen discouraged from selling attractive gas- 
mask covers to match women's dresses 
since the use of such containers might 
delay use of the mask during an actual 
attack 

The sale of liquor was stopped alter 
the Japanese attack and was resumed only 
on February 25th when purchases were 
allowed subject.to regulation through the 
use of individfal permits) Drunkenness 
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immediately showed a marked increase but 
soon afterward began to decline 

Since December 8th, blackout viola- 
tions have far exceeded all other cases in the 
Provost court in Honolulu. Most of the 
daily average of 100 cases and $1,500 in 
fines have been related to violations of this 
kind. At the same time there has been a 
noteworthy decrease in crime and in traffic 
offences as a consequence of the nightly 
blackouts and gasoline and tire rationing 

Other changes are many and various 
lor example, all the United States paper 
currency in the islands has been called in, 
and in its place “invasion currency’ has 
been substituted This consists of bills of 
the usual type overprinted with the word 
HAWAII spelled in large letters. This 
money is not allowed out of the territory 
and all returning travellers must exchange 
it at a bank before leaving Hawaii. All 
residents have been immunized against 
smallpox and typhoid Short-wave radios 
have been banned in the houses of enemy 
aliens or in households in which they live 
Non-compliance with this rule is punish- 
able by a fine of $5,000 or five years in jail 
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hotel, the 
Royal Hawaiian, has been leased to the 
United States Government for the use of 


or both Hbonolulu’s luxury 


service men. The hotel, with a peace-time 
capacity of 700 guests, has excellent 
recreational facilities. Lest their presence 
should aid the enemy, all land boundary 
markers including poles, flags. bench 
markers, datum points, channel markers, etc 
have been ordered removed. Barbed wire 
now guards all beaches Bathing at Wai- 
kiki is subject to some of the hazards of 
war, but the beach continues to be thronged 
with bathers in search of relaxation 
Tourists, however, are conspicuous by 
their absence 

The people of Hawaii Caucasians 
Hawaiians, Chinese. Japanese. and Kor- 
eans are doing everything possible to 
help the United Nations win the war 
[his is evident to any one who has lived 
in the islands since war began However 
if proof were needed, the fact that in May 
1942, Hawaii led all the states and ter- 
ritories of the Lnited States in the sale 
of war bonds with sales 6033 per cent 
above the sales quota (Alaska came 
second with 245.5 per cent) would be 
sufficient evidence Truly, great changes 
have taken place in the years since its 
discovery, but at no time have the changes 
been as rapid as they are at present 
When the war is finally over and com- 
munications have been restored, it seems 
likely that these islands will become more 
than ever ‘the Crossroads of the Pacific” 


Left:—-Governor Poindexter (left) and the Mayor of 

Honolulu have their fingerprints taken by Hung Dai 

Ching at Central Intermediate School. This is part of 

@ territory-wide programme to enumerate and finger- 
print all civilians in the islands 


Evacuation houses on the island of 
Oahu near Honolulu 


Bottom left 


Below:—A typical air-raid shelter in Honolulu. Six 
hundred of these have been erected by the Office of 
Civilian Defence 
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SOME CANADIAN CITIES (Continued trom June issue) 


Toronto, Ontario, is said to be an Indian name 
originally applied in to Lake Simcoe: this lake tor 
instance, is called lac de Loronto on an anonymous 
map of date 1097 in the library of the Dépot de la 
Marine, Paris In the Quebec Archives, St. Mary s 
College, Montreal, is a letter probably addressed to 
Count de Poutchartrain in 1086, in which there is a 
reference to Toronto’, a mainland at the foot of Lake 
Huron which ends at Lake Ontario. This seems to be 
the earliest appearance of the name ‘Toronto 
According to history, a French fort stood on what is 
now the site of Toronto. it was named ‘Fort Rouillé 
and was built in 1749 by Chevalier de Portneuf by 
order of De la Jonquiére and named after Antoine 
Rouillé, Minister of Marine at Paris 1749-1754 


Fort Rouillé was deserted in 1759 and soon 
occupied by the British. a settlement was made 
around the fort and was called “Muddy York’ in 
1793 The fort and settlement were probably 
abandoned for a few years after the cession of 
Canada. on the arrival of the United Empire 
Lovalists from the L'nited States, in 1784, the name 


It was incorporated as the 
and in 1817 as the lown 
Toronto on the oth 


was changed to York 
Village of York in 1793 
ot York, and as the City of 
March, 1834 


Hamilton, Ontar is named atter (George 
Hamilton. son of Honourable Robert Hamilton who 
moved to the district from Niagara in 1812 and 
bought land there. In 1813 he divided a portion of 
his tarm into building lots and his surname was 


siven to the village The first lots sold were on 
John Street, south of King 

London. Ontario, 1s named after London, on 
the Thames. England It was laid out in 1826 on 
land visited in 1793 and reserved by Governor 


Simcoe. and settlement commenced in 1827. Simcoe 
call it Georgina after King George II] 
however preferred the name London 


wished to 
his successor 


Ontario, takes its name from 
the rapids in the St. Mary River and was so named 
by French missionaries who, in 1040, founded the 
mission “Sainte-Marie du Sault Previously it was 
known as Sault de Gaston, after the younger brother 


of Louis 


Sault Ste. Marie 


Port Arthur. Ontario, was named Prince Arthur's 
|_anding by Wolseley in 1870, after Prince Arthur 
later Duke of Connaught, then serving with the 
Rifle Brigade in Montreal. In 1883 the name was 
changed to the present one to correspond with 
Port \loody, the then accepted western terminal ot 
the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Fort William, Ontario, commemorates Wm 
McGillivray, one of the leading members of the 
North West Company who directed the construction 
of the fort on the Kaministikwia River to serve as 
the company’s headquarters instead of Grand 
Portage in Minnesota. Apparently the movement 
began in 1801 Building went on in 1802 and 1803 
In the latter vear the fort was complete, but dwelling 


houses had still to be erected Wm. MeGillivray 
succeeded Peter Pond as a partner in the North 
West Company about 1790 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, is Indian tor mudd 


water, a name applied to Lake Winnipeg, which 1s 
turbid after a storm. Fort Garry, Hudson's Bay 
Company fort, was the nucleus of the City of Win 
nipeg The name is first found on the title page ot 
the North-Wester of 24 February, 1866. The previ 
ous issue is headed Red River Settlement, Assiniboia 
The first house in Winnipeg was built in 1862 
Maps of 1870 show the “Town of Winnipeg. A Post 
Office was opened in or about 1870 under the name 


of Fort Garry: the name being changed to Win 
nipeg, | May, 1876. Winnipeg was incorporated by 


the Act of the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, and 
incorporating the City of Winnipeg was assented to 
on &th November, 1873, and the Seal of the Cit: 
hears the words, “Incorporated 1873 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, takes tts name 
from Moose Jaw Creek, which Captain Palliser 
reached lo September, 1857, and where he found a 
Cree Indian encampment. Palliser's Journal for the 
month refers several times to Moose Jaw Creek. The 
name Moose Jaw Creek appears on the Palliser map 


lithographed by John Arrowsmith, 1859. Moose 
Jaws fork is the name on H_Y. Hind Expedition 
map, Legislative Assembly, Toronto, 1859, and 
Jaw Bone River that on ST. Dawsons map 


published by Legislative Assembly, Toronto, in 
the same vear. The name is popularly derived 
from a supposed Indian name which means literally 
the place where the white man mended the cart 
wheel with the jaw of the Moose’, and the white 
man is variously named as Lord Dunmore and the 
Earl of Mulgrave. No evidence to support these 
traditions can be tound The first settlers arrived 
in the spring of 1882 The Canadian Pacific 
Railway reached Moose Jaw in the fall of the same 


vear The Post Office was opened | June, 1883 


The Pas, Manitoba, was incorporated by ~An 
\ct to incorporate the Town of The Pas: assented to 
\pril oth, 1912". Conflicting views have been 
enunciated as to whether the name is of Indian or 
French origin. Both explanations are derived from 
the fact that the place is the natural crossing point 
of the Saskatchewan River 


Flin Flon, Manitoba, after the Flin Flon copper 
mine which was so named by the discoverers in 1915 
The name is said to be derived from the character 
Flintobatty Flonatin’, in a book, The Sunless City 


by |. E. Preston Muddock, published by F. \ 
White & Company, 14 Bedford Street, Strand 
W ¢ London, England, 1905 The book was 


found in 1913 by Creighton, Leon Dion and Moshers 
while travelling a portage from Churchill River to 
Lac la Ronge in Saskatchewan. So far as it has 
been possible to ascertain there are now but three 
copies extant of The Sunless City, one ot which is 
in the British Museum 


To be continued 
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Boutonné draperies by Mrs. E 
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dmond Chamard. Hooked rug by Miss Irene Auger 
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Exposition of Quebec handicrafts, Parliament Buildings, 1941 


HOME WEAVING IN CANADA 


by OSCAR A. BERIAU 


HE discoverers of America and the first 

traders who came to Canada (and more 
especially to the West Coast, that part 
which now constitutes British Columbia) 
found traces of fabrics of high quality made 
by the native women. Many were the 
demands made upon their time and 
energies in the varied forms of domestic 
occupations for which they were responsible 
within and without their huts. Neverthe- 
less, they found occasion for the exercise 
of their inherent artistic gifts in the 
successful decoration of clothing and other 
articles. 

Tradition and custom dictated the 
methods of Indian handicrafts; the geo- 
metrical designs, symbolic in origin, were 
memorized and closely guarded by the 
clan or tribe. There seems little doubt 
that the symbolism latent in these designs 
refers to old-age myths and tales. To the 


Cine-Photo Service photo 


initiated, they convey the idea of an 
“arrow-head butterfly or star, flies 
geese, angles or bird tracks. The substances 
turned to account were numerous and 
comprised selected parts of birch, willow, 
wild cherry, Indian hemp, nettles, fern, 
moss and other botanical products, as well 
as the wool of mountain goats, the hair 
of black bears and of small dogs and strips 
of rabbit skin 

Primitive looms were in use and said 
to be directly derived from the original 
methods of weaving baskets. They con- 
sisted of two vertical posts set in the 
ground, with a warp beam and a cloth 
piece. By the use of these primitive looms, 
a variety of weaves were fashioned, and the 
only shuttle was the weavers hand (Alice 
Ravenhill, The Native Tribes of British 
Columbia) 
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His Excellency the Governor General of Canada and Her Royal Highness Princess Alice and the author of this 
article at the 1942 exposition of Quebec handicrafts 


Home weaving was introduced in La 
Nouvelle France by the first settlers but it 
was rather difficult to develop, and mis- 
takes were made at the very start 

[he settlers accustomed themselves to 
imported goods, and the efforts of the 
administrators to encourage the making of 
homespun were practically in vain 

Intendant Talon seized the yarn in all 
stores and shops in order to compel the 
inhabitants to cultivate flax 

He only obtained partial results. For 
a certain time, yarn was spun and linen 
was woven in the homes, but propaganda 
was difficult to maintain, and the women 
had to be asked, again and again, to spin 
and weave. It was even necessary to dis- 
tribute looms in the homes to encourage 
weaving 

In 1700, with the slump of the fur 
trade, the inhabitants were forced to grow 
(lax, and private initiative succeeded where 
public administration had failed 
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Madame de Repentigny established in 
Montreal a workshop for the making of 
linen and cloth to help the inhabitants 
She succeeded beyond all expectations 
For many years, and with all kinds of 
materials, she made blankets. linen, serge 
and homespuns. Her example was so well! 
followed that there were twenty-four looms 
active on the Island of Montreal, with a 
daily output of twenty aunes 

Toward 1735, there was a new decline 


in home weaving. The conditions after 
the war made it necessary, under the 


English regime commencing in 1763, to 
resume the growing of flax and the making 
of linen, and this was the start of a new 
era in handicrafts.) Every homestead in 
Canada became a workshop. The women 
of Upper Canada, Quebec and the Mari- 
times were busy at their spinning wheels 
and at their looms, making yarn and 
weaving cloth from the flax they had grown 
in their fields or from the wool from their 
flocks of sheep 


Leaders of the Quebec Pro 
vincial School of Handicrafts 
Weaving tapestry on high 
warp looms (Gobelins Tech- 
nique) 
Edwards phot 


Making a boutonné coverlet 
The Pine Tree’ on a double 
loom (Quebec) 

E G. Lajote phot 
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A Prince Edward Island rug 


Then came the machinery age and the 
building of large cities. The handiwork of 
the artisan, made from good-quality home- 
grown materials, was thrown away or sold 
and replaced by factory goods. The looms 
and the spinning wheels were stored away 
in the attics 

The Eastern Townships of the Province 
of Quebec were the first sections to be 
affected, then Ontario and the Maritimes 
followed. The Beaupré Coast, Charlevoix 
and the Lower St. Lawrence kept the last 
looms in operation, but between 1890 and 
1926 home weaving in Canada was almost 
at a standstill, and it was the excellent 
work of the Womens Art Society, the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, and Dr 
Murray Gibbon that prevented the tradi- 
tional arts from passing altogether into the 
realm of the obsolete 

In 1915, the Department of Agriculture 
of Quebec founded the first “‘cercles des 
fermicres — groups of women who were 
again to be taught the old crafts 


beautiful piece of workmanship 


Photo courtesy Brennan 


In 1929, there was a true revival. In 
connection with the back-to-the-land move- 
ment, the Government of the Province of 
Quebec created a school of handicrafts in 
the Department of Agriculture. This school 
was inaugurated on the 10th of July, 1930, 
for the training of leaders, who are now 
working in the field, teaching the arts of 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, rug making from 
various fibres, especially those produced 
on the farm; i.e., wool and flax 

Due to the fine work accomplished by 
these instructors, home industry in the 
Province of Quebec has made a great step 
forward. There are now eight hundred 
“cercles des fermictres’ and _ ninety-one 
branches of women's institutes in Quebec 
Thirty-two leaders travel throughout the 
province, teaching the various rural groups 

After twelve years of this work, tens 
of thousands of looms and spinning wheels 
are in use in rural Quebec. The farm 
homes are once again using good quality 
materials on the floors, tables and walls, 
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and the men. women, girls and boys are 
once more clothed in homespun materials 
of excellent design and of good modern 
style 

The example of Quebec is being followed 
by other provinces, some of which are 
meeting with great success 

| had the honour of being asked by the 
New Brunswick authorities to train leaders 
and these are now teaching the various 
groups of that province the arts of spinning 
weaving and rug making 

Besides the provincial organization, 
certain groups are also interested in home 
weaving, and | may mention The Weavers 
Guild of Mount Allison, a group of weavers 
at St. Andrew's, Mrs. Blanchard of Cara- 
guet, and a tew other associations 

In April, 1942. a convention was held 
at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, to study the 
possibilities of launching a province-wide 
movement for the revival of handicrafts 
At this convention, the following agencies 
were represented 


HOME WEAVING IN CANADA 


Interdepartmental Committee of Canadian 
Handicrafts 

Department of Handicrafts, Quebec 

Department of Rural Reconstruction, New 
foundland 

Department of Education, Halitax 

Rural Education Division, Truro 

Nova Scotia College of Art 

Nova Scotia ( ollege 

Extension Division, Department of Agri 
culture 

Indian School, Shuberacadie 

Catholic Charities, Sydney 

Congregation of Notre Dame 

Sisters of Charity 

Sisters of Saint Martha 

Extension Department, St. Francis Navier 
L niversity 

Craft and Grade School Teachers 

Ihe Press 


As the result of this conference, the 
Department of Commerce and Industry 
appointed a Director of Handicrafts and 
Home Industries, Miss Mary E. Black, 
who is preparing a plan and a programme 
for a province-wide campaign to revive 
homecrafts 


Cape Breton hooked rugs and woven articles at the Antigonish Conference 


Courtesy St. Francis Xavier University 
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Dukhobor women spinning at Brilliant, British Columbia. 


[here is excellent ground for such a 
revival in Nova Scotia where certain asso- 
ciations are already doing excellent work 

The Mount St. Bernard College and 
the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University, under the able direction 
of Reverend Sister M. Anselm, have 
organized weaving classes for the training 
of leaders 

At Truro, a Rural Life Summer School 
is conducted every year. Mrs. Alice De 
Wolfe was one of the first instructors in 
[ruro and introduced weaving in that town 

Senator W. H. Dennis of Halifax and 
a group of friends have sponsored a very 
interesting project at Terence Bay 

From the Extension Department of 
St. Francis Xavier University, at Anti- 
gonish, have come speakers and organizers 
in adult education work, as well as instruc- 
tors in handicrafts, especially in home 
weaving The work was started in 1938 
at Terence Bay, and it was evident that the 
population had a desire to win a better- 
ment of conditions and a more assured 
future for the children growing up there 
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The weaves of Terence Bay may well 
be classed with the unusual. They are 
exquisite in texture, luxurious in quality 
and weave and have an almost irresistible 
appeal to those who love really fine 
accessories 

In Ontariothe Department of Education 
iS giving an important part to weaving and 
other allied crafts in the programme ol 
study for grades IX, X, XI and XII of the 
Vocational and Home Economics courses 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild has 
a shop at Eaton's College Street Store in 
Toronto, under the direction of Mrs 
Marriott, and the Guild of All Arts, at 
Scarboro, is doing excellent weaving. | 
may also mention Miss Nadine Augstrom 
of Oakville 

The Lyceum Club and Womens Art 
Association of Canada, an organization 
with a Dominion Charter, founded in 1887 
has studios for craftsmen and artists, and 


holds classes in spinning, weaving and 
pottery; there are 300 members. Another 


association, The Spinners and Weavers ot 
Ontario, organized three vears ago, is an 
affiliated society 
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In Manitoba, the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild runs a very fine handicraft shop 
The Guild supplies the materials, patterns 
and sizes to the workers, who are mostly 
New Canadians 

The French-Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, under the able guidance 
of Abbé Antoine dEschambault, is con- 
ducting a series of highly popular courses 
in handicrafts in Winnipeg and other 
centres of Manitoba. The courses were 
originally prepared for French pupils, but 
Sister Donalda, in charge of the weaving 
classes, gave a course to Anglo-Canadians, 
which attracted so many that the looms 
set aside for the purpose were insufficient 

At St. Joseph's Academy, St. Boniface 
thirty-eight quiet, industrious nuns bent 
over their looms and spinning wheels and 
took advanced courses in handicrafts. They 
are teaching or assisting other instructors 
in schools and convents throughout the 
province 

The Extension Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan (directed by 
Professor John G. Rayner) administers the 
rural part of the Youth Training Pro- 
gramme initiated as a relief measure 
during the drought. Miss Bertha G 
Oxner, Director of Women's Work in this 
Department, looks after the instruction of 
girls under this scheme, on behalf of the 
Home Makers Clubs (the Saskatchewan 
form of the Women’s Institutes) 

Miss Oxner, in the May, 1939, issue of 
Home and Country, gives a vivid picture 
of a rural winter course given at Biv 
River, Saskatchewan, under the Dom- 
inion-Provincial Youth Training Project 

“On the opening day the girls arrived 
heavily laden, not only with suitcases of 
clothing but with parcels of bedding 
musical instruments, materials for dress- 
making and rug making, and bundles of 
food supplies as well. In planning our 
work, we hold duties for a week The 
non-homekeeping groups spent extra time 
on sewing and handicrafts During her 
stay at the school, each girl made or 
remodelled a dress, learned glove making. 
weaving and rug making. 

The urban training of handicraft in 
Saskatchewan is done through the tech- 
nical colleges which receive grants from 
the Department of Education 

Banff, Alberta, has recently become a 
magnet to handicraft workers through the 
addition of handicraft courses at the 
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Banff School of Fine Arts. Subjects in 
1941 were weaving and design, modelling 
and pottery, the chief instructor in weaving 
being Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater, of Basin 
Montana, head of the American Shuttle- 
craft Guild. In 1942 the weaving classes 
were under two Canadian _ instructors 
Mrs. Ethel M. Henderson, of Winnipeg, 
and Mrs. Mary Sandin, of Edmonton 

Weaving classes in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan sponsored by the Searle Grain 
Company, and directed by Major H. G. L 
Strange, have now been in operation for 
nine months. The classes are supervised 
by Miss Renée Bériau of Quebec Miss 
Bériau chose four farm girls from Manitoba, 
none of whom had ever seen a loom in 
their lives, and gave them a three months 
intensive course in weaving in Winnipeg 
After this, each girl went out to country 
points in Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
started classes to teach weaving to farm 
girls and women. Each teacher has five 
looms with a personal loom for herself 
The classes started with twenty pupils. It 
was soon found, however, that this was 
rather too many and these have now been 
cut down to twelve. The classes last for 
six weeks, five days a week 


Romanian spinner, Regine, Saskatchewan 
Associated Screen News ph Lo 
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Above:—Teachers of Ecoles Ménagéres attending 
leadership training courses at the Quebec Provincial 
School of Handicrafts 

WB. Edwards phot: 


Top left: Leadership training courses in weaving 
held at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 1937-1938 


Photo courtesy Fletcher Peacoc! 


Left: Making a knotted rug (type Savonnerie). Miss 
Germaine Galerneau of Quebec 
Lajoie phot 


By spring of this year, twenty-five 
classes were completed, with an average 
of fourteen pupils, the great majority of the 
pupils being farm women and girls. Some 
three hundred women and girls will have 
been taught to weave. [The weaving course 
designed is most complete; not only are 
the pupils skilled weavers but many of 
them indeed are quite competent to teach 
others. The results of it all have not only 
been satisfactory but far beyond all 
expectations 


Bottom left: Banff School of Fine Arts weaving class 
P_R. photo 


Below:—Weaving course in Legal, Alberta, sponsored 
by the Searle Grain Co. 


Photo courtesy Major H. G. L. Strange 
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Above:— Weaving class at Terence Bay, Nova Scotia 
Halifax Herald phot 


Top right:— University of British Columbia weaving 
course 


Right:Drawing in the heddles. Island Weavers, 
Victoria, British Columbia 


The Searle Grain Company is trying to 
persuade farm women to keep five or six 
sheep on each farm to provide wool 
[-xperiments made on Western wool show 
that it produces a reasonably good quality 
of yarn quite suitable for many materials 
In 1942 experiments were made at 
fifty different points in the growing of fibre 
flax, and the partial results from some 
nineteen points indicated that there are 
certainly some places in the West which, 
last year at least, produced a sufficiently 
high quality of fibre flax, and a sufficient 
yield to warrant the production of fibre 


Bottom right:—One corner of the weaving room, 
Summer School, Truro, Nova Scotia, 1941 


Below:—Handicraft exposition, St. Boniface, Mani- 
toba, July, 1942 
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Mitzie Anderson was at Winnipeg in 1930 and exhibited this tapestry at the Folksong and Handicraft Festival 


flax, certainly in adequate quantities to 
supply the needs of our prairie weavers 

An unexpected good feature comes out 
of these weaving classes. There are in the 
West some twenty-eight nationalities and 
at every class several are represented 
Working together with common interest on 
beautiful work such as weaving soon 
begins to create understanding and friend- 
ship between the women and girls of 
different races 

The British Columbia Women's Insti- 
tutes are once again co-operating in bring- 
ing the up-country handicraft workers in 
contact with the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild or any other organization ready to 
market their surplus production 

The British Columbia Weavers Guild 

Vancouver is composed mostly of city 
women who have graduated from an 
organization known as the Self-Help Group, 
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courtesy J}. Murray Gibbon 


Photo 


directed by Mrs. C. G. Ross. They 
started by remodelling old clothes into 
quilts, and then went in for weaving 


Their present teacher is Miss Sprague 
who instructs seven clubs. |The Guild has 


a small subsidy from the _ Provincial 
Government, and its President is Mrs 
Grace C. Wormald 


Victoria and Nanaimo are craft centres 
According to Mrs. V. S. McLachlan, Super- 
intendent of British Columbia Women's 
Institutes, who wrote an article on the 
subject in the magazine Home and Country 
for June, 1939, there has been a definite 
revival of pioneer handicrafts. For weav- 
ing, Mrs. McLachlan cites Mrs. J. E 
Firroll, of Lone Butte, who has supplied 
looms and spinning wheels for New Can- 
adians in that district. In the Slocum 
Valley the Women’s Institute has started 
weaving blankets 
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According to Miss Violet Whitney, 
Secretary of the British Columbia Women's 
Institutes, the Victoria Womens Institute 
Handicraft classes in 1939 had over 100 
members. Classes were held in basketry, 
spinning, weaving, comforter making, glove 
making and tooled leather work 

During recent years, handicraft courses 
have been given by the Department of 
University Extension of the University of 
British Columbia under the direction of 
Lr Gordon M. Shrum_ Short courses in 
hand-weaving were given during the 
summers of 1939, 1940, and 1941, with 
Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater of Montana as 
guest instructor, assisted by several local 
instructors 

As part of the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Programme (rural section) 
instruction in weaving Was given to women 
students attending rural occupational 
schools 

On March 7th, 1934, ten women met 
in Victoria, British Columbia, to hold a 
weaving class. This was the nucleus of 
the Victoria and Weavers Guild which has 
heen functioning ever since 

In 1939 they held the first Weaving 
Institute in British Columbia with Mrs 
\twater as instructor 

“Many of our members are interested 
in British Columbia wool, which they 
handle themselves from fleece to finished 
material We are also greatly interested 
in the new industry of flax growing in 
British Columbia and plan to spin and 
weave the fibre as soon as we can obtain it. — 

Ihe Canadian Folk Society of British 


Beautiful hooked rug 


designed and made by 
Mrs. Charles Aucoin of 
Belle 


Marche, Nove 


Scotia. 
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Columbia organized in October, 1942, a 
festival and presented an important collec- 
tion of handicraft exhibits from various 
provinces of the Dominion. This festival 
was a great success and will again be held 
in 1943. The Society is studying the pos- 
sibilities of a provincial project for the 
revival of handicrafts in British Columbia 
x * * 

In the foregoing pages, | have attempted 
to describe and illustrate what is being 
done for the revival of home crafts in 
Canada | know that my description is 
incomplete and that other persons and 
associations are also interested in home 
weaving 

But our readers will be able, by the 


present summary, to realize the great 
interest taken by our country in this 
campaign. The whole of Canada is now 


showing an eager desire to revive the 
crafts of the older days 

If Quebec was able to lead the way, it 
was because its population is deeply 
rooted to the soil and greatly attached to its 
traditions. What the artisans of Quebec 
have been able to do, those of other 
provinces will also be able to do; they will 
be equal to their task — of that | am sure 
The various races composing our great 
Dominion will bring their contribution so 
that all the groups, working together on a 
common ground of interest and understand- 
ing, will help to create a truly Canadian 
popular art, which will give to the people 
of other countries the impression of a human 
and spiritual reality, “THE LIVING 
SOUL OF CANADA” 
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Above 
Captain J. M. Grant R.E., from a 
portrait by his daughter 


Top left 
Colonel Richard Clement Moody 
RE 


Left 
Lieutenant H. S. Palmer, R.E 


Photos courtesy of 
Provincial Archives, Victorna Be 
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Regimental Crest of the Royal Engineers 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS, COLUMBIA 


DETACHMENT— 


THEIR WORK IN HELPING TO ESTABLISH BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


by KATHLEEN S. WEEKS 


HEN Captain Cook sailed across the 
Pacific and up the northwest coast of 

this continent in 1778, he discovered the 
almost fabulous wealth to be won from a 
sale of the furs he had obtained in trade 
with the Indians.) Many explorers, traders 
and adventurers followed him, but always 
from the sea 

Fifteen years later Sir Alexander \ac- 
kenzie came overland, thrusting his way 
in from the east, up the Peace River and 
across the Rocky Mountains, to reach the 
sea at Deans Channel 

After him came Simon Fraser. He 
spent three summers establishing the first 
permanent trading posts west of the 
Rocky Mountains Fort NicLeod in 
1805, Forts St. James and Fraser the 
following year, then Fort George. In 1808 
he set out to explore the country to the 
south, following the mighty Fraser River 
through its awe-inspiring canyons to the 
sea 


Until 1848 the Hudson's Bay Company 
had their headquarters at Fort Vancouver 
on the Columbia River: the fur brigades 
from the north assembled at Fort Alexan- 
dria, on the upper reaches of the Fraser 
made their way south to Kamloops, and 
thence by way of the Okanagan Valley 
to the Columbia 

When it became evident that the 
49th parellel would be established as the 
international boundary, the Company 
moved their headquarters to Fort Victoria 
on Vancouver Island, and the Fraser River 
became the highway of chief importance 
into the rich territory of the interior. (1) 

Pack-horse brigades brought the furs 
from the scattered northern posts to Kam- 
loops: from there they made the weari- 
some journey through the canyons of the 
Fraser to Fort Yale. But so terrible was 
the travelling that Yale was soon aban- 
doned and a trail made over the mountains, 
by Nicola Lake and the Coquihalla River 


(1) The boundary surveys for British Columbia were carried out by a detachment of the Royal Engineers under Colonel 
S. Hawkins, R-E 
in fulfilment of the Treaty of Washington, of 1846 
of this article 


who were in British Columbia from July 1858 till the spring of 1862, working for the Boundary Commission 
They were in no wav connected with Colonel Moody's force. the subject 
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to Fort Hope Bateaux carried the furs on 
from there to Fort Langley, bringing back 
the supplies sent from Victoria in the Beaver 
or some other sturdy paddle steamer 

Over all this vast territory, extending 
from the Peace River to the boundary, and 
from the Rocky Mountains to the coast 
the Hudson's Bay Company held a mono- 
poly of trade with the Indians. James 
Douglas (afterwards Sir James), Chief 
Factor and Governor of Vancouver Island 
was responsible to the Company s Directors 
in London, who in their turn worked in 
consultation with the Colonial Office. The 
following words give a vivid picture of the 
country as it was then 

“About a score of forts, or trading 
posts, of the Company, separated in most 
instances by hundreds of miles, were the 
only evidences of civilization; hunting 
trapping, trading the only occupations: 
heaver skins the only money; the natural 
waterways, the Indians and brigade trails 
the only means of communication; sem- 
blance of government there was none; and 
the law of the club and of the fang was 
the arbiter in all disputes. (2) 

This, in broad outline, was the setting 
for the drama so soon to be enacted 

Fifty years of peaceful trading came to 
an abrupt end with the finding of placer 
gold in the Fraser and Thompson Rivers 
he first official mention of the discoveries 
was made by Douglas in a report to the 
Colonial Office on April loth, 1856, but 
they were not regarded seriously until 
more than a year later 

It was not until the spring of 1858 
that the real rush began: by this time the 
stories of the finding of gold had spread far 
and wide. Men came in their thousands 
to Victoria, the last place from which 
supplies could be obtained. Between June 
Sth and July &th nineteen ships had 
brought some 30,000 men to that port, 
transforming it from a_ peaceful pioneer 
settlement into a metropolis of tents 

In his book, published in 1862, Lieu- 
tenant Mayne of H M.S. Plumper describes 
the scene in these words: “The new-found 
mineral wealth of British Columbia had 
attracted from California some of the most 
reckless rascals gold has ever given birth 
to. Strolling about the canvas streets 
of Victoria might be seen men whose 
names were in the black book of the 
Vigilance Committee of San Francisco, 


(2) Royal Engineers in British Columbia by F. W. Howay 


The printing press used by the Engineers in New 
Westminster is now in the Parliament Buildings 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Courtesy of Provincial Archives, Victoria, B ¢ 


and whose necks would not, had they 
ventured them in that city, have been 
worth an hours purchase (3) 

Douglas, with his conservative Com- 
pany training and experience, was alarmed 
at this influx of men of such varied types 
many of them foreigners — a heterogeneous 
army of all sorts and conditions of men 
pouring into a country which was absolutely, 
without the means of enforcing order, or 
of maintaining a flow of supplies for the 
feeding of such a multitude 

In the Colonial Secretary of that day 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Douglas had 
a wise and understanding adviser. Not 
always have Englands colonies found 
sympathetic help in their problems from 
the Mother of Parliaments, but in Lytton 
British Columbia found a firm friend, a 
man who had the vision to see what the 
Colony might become and the wisdom to 


p. 


(3) Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver Island by Commander R. C. Mayne, RN.. FP. R.GS., p 52 


Left: —Lieutenant R. C. Mayne, R.N., author of Four Years¥in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 
from which this map is taken, served in H.M.S. Plumber, based on Esquimalt. His book was published in 


London in 1862. The shaded lines following river courses indicate existing goldfields 
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advise those who had to grapple with the 
problems so suddenly confronting them 

Speaking in the House of Commons 
on July 8th, 1858, Lytton urged “the 
necessity of an immediate measure to 
secure this promising and noble territory 
from becoming the scene of turbulent 
disorder, and to place over the fierce 
passions which spring from a hunger of 
gold the restraints of established law.” 

\ few days later he wrote to Douglas 
telling him of his decision to send to the 
Colony a detachment of the Royal En- 
gineers: he was thinking not only of estab- 
lishing law and order, but of developing 
with all speed the resources of the country 

On July 31st, 1858, he wrote: “It will 
devolve upon them (the Engineers) to 
survey those parts of the country which 
may be considered most suitable for 
settlement, to mark out allotments of land 
for public purposes, to suggest a site for 
the seat of government, to point out 
where roads should be made, and to 
render you such assistance as may be in 
their power This force is to be main- 
tained at the Imperial cost for only a 
limited period This force is sent for 
scientific and practical purposes, and not 
solely for military objects. 

Ihe personnel of the force, comprising 
165 officers and men, was chosen with very 
great care Colonel Richard Clement 
Moody, R-E., born in Barbados in 1813 
had served as Governor of the Falkland 
Islands from 1841-49, a difficult position in 
which he had shown much wisdom. After 
several other appointments he was made 
Commander of the Royal Engineers in 
North Britain in 1855. He was promoted 
to the rank of Brevet Colonel in 1858 

Captain J]. M. Grant, R-E., was a man 
of great constructive genius, while Captain 
RM. Parsons, R.E., had high qualifica- 
tions in surveying and detailed scientific 
work. The purely military side of their 
duties was in the hands of Captain H. R 
Luard, RE 

The non-commissioned officers and men 
were all volunteers, chosen not only for 
character and ability, but because they 
were skilled in some trade or profession 
They included not only surveyors, astron- 
omers, engineers, draughtsmen, but also 
printers, lithographers, carpenters, boat- 
builders, tailors and others 

[he advance guard of the force left 


(4) British Columbia by Scholefield and Howay, Vol. II 


1943 


England in two small parties in September 
1858, comprising twenty men under Cap- 
tain Parsons, and twelve under Captain 
Grant. They travelled by the quick route 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama, reaching 
Esquimalt in late October and _ early 
November. They were nearly all carpen- 
ters and surveyors, sent ahead to prepare 
quarters for the main body which left 
E-ngland in October and reached Esquimalt 
on April 12th. 1859, after the long six 
months voyage round Cape Horn 

Colonel Moody, who with his family, 
also came by way of Panama, sailed after 
all the others had gone and arrived in 
Victoria on Christmas Day, 1858 Before 
leaving he had an interview with Sir 
E B. Lytton, who outlined to him his 
wishes in sending him to the new Colony 
They were, in part, that he should give 
immediate attention to means of transport 
by land and water: report on the unifica- 
tion of British interests on the Pacific 
report on harbours of the Colony and the 
existence of all minerals, especially coal 
and on fisheries, timber. oil and agriculture 
keep his force from drink: show courtes\ 
and tact to all foreigners: work harmo- 
niously with the Governor: see the Colony 
was self supporting: survey the land most 
needed and send full reports on permanent 
settlement, as the Home Authorities wished 
to establish responsible government as 
soon as possible. (4) 

November 19th, 1858. was the day 
appointed for the inauguration of the new 
Colony of British Columbia. The advance 
guard of the Royal Engineers arrived in 
time to take part in the historic ceremony 
Captain Grants party left Victoria in the 
Hudsons Bay Companys SS_ Beaver 
Captain Parsons and his men sailed in 
H MS. Satellite with Rear Admiral Baynes 
accompanying Douglas and other civilian 
officials. Off Point Roberts they trans- 
ferred to the Beaver and Otter to complete 
their journey up the Fraser to Fort Langley 

Because the weather was grey and 
gloomy, the inauguration ceremony took 
place in a large room in the Hudson's 
Bay fort. Matthew Baillie Begbie as 
Judge first took the oaths of office, followed 
by Douglas, the newly appointed Governor 
Proclamation was then made of the act 
establishing the Colony, declaring English 
law and revoking the exclusive privileges 
of the Hudson's Bay Company. 


p. 58 
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It had been the Governor's intention 
that the former site of Fort Langley should 
be the capital, and that it should be 
named Derby. For that purpose surveys 
were made, buildings were planned, lots 
put up for sale, and the Engineers began 
the construction of quarters for themselves 
A church was the only public building to be 
erected at Derby: the first service was 
held in it on February 20th, 1859, by the 
Rev. W. Burton Crickmer. In 1882 the 
church was dismantled and taken across 
the river on a scow, to be re-erected at 
Maple Ridge, where it is still in use — the 
oldest public building on the mainland 

When Colonel Moody arrived and 
inspected the proposed site at Derby he at 
once condemned it as unsuitable there 
was not sufficient draught of water for 
deep-sea ships, it was on low ground and 
subject to floods, but above all, it was on 
the wrong side of the river, in an inde- 
fensible position 

After careful consideration Colonel 
Moody recommended a site a few miles 
farther down the river, and on the north 
bank. With some reluctance the Governor 
agreed to the change. Those who had 


Tne painting by Mr. John Innes shows the group of officials gathered in the officers’ room at Fort Langley for the 
inauguration of the Colony of British Columbia, November 19th, 1858. 


Courtesy Native Sons of British Columbia 


purchased land were credited with lots 
on the new townsite and the Engineers 
began at once to build their camp, later 
known as Sapperton, a short distance from 
the town 

Quite a controversy arose as to the 
name of the new capital—Queenborough or 
Queensborough; the difficulty was settled 
by an appeal to Queen Victoria, who 
chose the name of New Westminster. It 
might be said in passing that on July 
loth, 1860, Douglas granted to New 
Westminster the right of municipal govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, the oldest muni- 
cipality in British Columbia 

Writing in March, 1859, Lieutenant 
Mayne describes the new site as 
composed of very thick willow and alder. 
intertwined so closely that every step of 
the way had to be broken through, while 
the ground was cumbered with fallen timber 
of a larger growth As regards its posi- 
tion, there is no fault to be found with 
New Westminster; but the forest is so 
dense, and the trees of which it is composed 
so large, that its growth is likely for some 
vears to be very slow. Indeed, had it 
not been for Colonel Moody's determin- 
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New Westminster 


1859 


New Westminster from 
the river, about 1863 
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Royal Engineers camp 
at Sapperton 


Photos courtesy Provincial 
Archives Victoria Br tish 
Columbia 
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ation to make a beginning New West- 
minster would have made little, if any 
perceptible progress. (5) 

The first public service the Engineers 
were called upon to render was the sup- 
pression of a disturbance between rival 
factions in the crowded mining camps at 
Yale and Hill's Bar. There were reports, 
later found to be greatly exaggerated, of 
an attempt to overthrow British rule, the 
ringleader being one Ned McCowan, a 
fugitive from the Vigilance Committee of 
San Francisco 

Colonel Moody immediately sent a 
company of Engineers to Hope, while a 
party of bluejackets and marines from 
Esquimalt, with a field gun, landed at 
Langley. He himself, accompanied only 
by Judge Begbie and Lieutenant Mayne. 
made his way to Yale’ There it seemed 
that a show of force was advisable; under 
cover of darkness Mayne dropped down 
the river to Hope with Moody's orders 
that the Engineers should join him at 
Yale This prompt action called forth an 
apology from McGowan, and gave evidence 
to all concerned that law and order must 
be maintained 

Owing to the change in the situation of 
the capital the Engineers quarters were 
not ready when the main body arrived in 
April, 1859 For a while some lived in 
tents. while others were accommodated 
aboard the Hudsons Bay Company's 
brigantine Recovery. Thirty-one women 
and thirty-four children accompanied the 
hundred and twenty officers and men who 
made the long journey in the Thames City 

Concerts, theaxricals and dances, with 
music provided by the band, relieved the 
monotony of the voyage. One of the chief 
interests was the production of a weekly 
newspaper, Jhe Emigrant Soldiers Gazette 
and Cape Horn Chronicle, written by hand 
and read to the assembled company by 
Captain Luard. The following extract 
dated January 29th, 1859, shows the 
feeling they had toward the work that lay 
ahead 

“What shall we do when we get to 
British Columbia ? The first thing to 
be done is to establish a capital town, 
accessible if possible, to shipping, which 
shall form a seat of government, a place 
of habitation and trade, and a depot for 


the vast stock of stores and provisions 
necessary to meet the demands of so large 
a population. The choice of a site 
rests with Colonel Moody, R.E., The 
duties of the detachment will probably be 
as various as the names of the men com- 
prising it, such as clearing and levelling 
ground, building, draining, road-making 
surveying, digging wells, building jettys 
etc. We shall also have our architects 
clerks, surveyors, draughtsmen and photo- 
graphers, and be, we hope, at the bottom 
of all the good and as little of the evil as 
possible that is done in the Colony. (6) 

It was not long after their arrival 
hefore the Engineers were at work. The 
urgent need for roads called for immediate 
action. Douglas, that man of vision, with 
his Company training in the importance ot 
means of communication, had, in the 
summer of 1858, contracted with some ot 
the hundreds of miners held up in idleness 
in Victoria, for the construction of a 
trail to the higher reaches of the Fraser 

There were no roads in existence in 
1858, only the Indian and brigade trails 
one of which linked Hope and Kamlcops 
from there going northward to Alexandria 
on the Fraser, and southward to Fort 
Colville on the Columbia River. The 
miners did what they could to improve a 
brigade trail from Yale to Spuzzum 
extending it to Boston Bar and Lytton: 
they also worked on a trail from Douglas 
(near the head of Harrison Lake) to 
Lillooet, then called Cayoosh. By Septem- 
ber 500 mules were packing supplies over 
these rough trails, though the cost might 
be as high as $1.25 a pound 

Lieutenant Mayne describes the old 
Hudson's Bay brigade trail in these words 
to the Royal Geographical Society in 
December, 1859: “The ground over which 
the trail passes is the roughest on which | 
have ever travelled, the greater part of it 
being over sharp pointed rocks or granite 
boulders. Some of the ascents in the 
Grand Canyon, which is six miles long, 
are from 30° to 60°, and nearly perpen- 
dicular over the water.’ Judge Begbie. 
a few months later, says of the same trail 
“Utterly impassable for any animal but a 
man, a goat, or a dog.” 

A deposit of $25 was taken from miners 
willing to work on the trails, the Hudson's 


(5) Four Years in Pritish Columbia and Vancouver Island by Mayne, pp. 72 and 88 


(©) The original issues of the Emigrant Soldiers’ Gazette and Cape Horn Chronicle, beautifully written on large sheets 
Archives, Victoria, B.C 


of Bristol board, form one of the treasures of the Provincial 
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Bay Company to transport them to the 
starting point and maintain them while 
they were at work, the value of their 
deposit to be repaid in supplies when the 
work was done 

The first undertaking for the Engineers 
in the spring of 1859 was the improvement 
of the Douglas — Lillooet trail, which, 
leaving the Fraser, followed the Harrison 
River, linking Harrison, Lillooet, Anderson 
and Seton Lakes, rejoining the Fraser at 


The Cariboo Road clings to the wall of the canyon, 17 miles from Yale. 


Lillooet a difficult trail, with frequent 
changes from land to water travel 

A party under Lieutenant Lempriére 
explored from Hope, through the Coqui- 
halla country to Boston Bar and on to 
Lytton, while during the autumn months 
Lieutenant Palmer explored southward 
from Hope to the Columbia River 

A beginning was made on the surveying 
of townsites at New Westminster. Hope. 
Yale, and Lytton. The Engineers also 


Holy Trinity Church, 
New Westminster, was 
built by the Roval En- 
gineers. 


(courtesy of 
Provincial Arch ves 
Victoria, B¢ 
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Freight waggons follow the roads to the Cariboo, 136 miles from Yale. 


Courtesy of Vancouver Archives 


The span of the Alexandra Suspension Bridge is over 300 feet long. A new bridge has been built on the same 
site as that chosen by Sergeant McColl. 
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Twelve miles above Yale the Cariboo Road crosses the river CPR pt 


turned their taces westwards toward Bur- 
rard Inlet. surveying a trail, which later 
hecame the North Road, leading to the 
little settlement of Hastings, as it was 
later called 

The summer of 1859 brought an 
incident which called upon the military 
side of their duties. The settlement of the 
international boundary question in 1846 
had left in doubt the ownership of a group 
of islands separating the Gulf of Georgia 
from the Straits of Juan de Fuca. On the 
largest island, San Juan, the Hudson's Bay 
Company had a settlement and farm: as 
time passed, anumber of American citizens 
returning from the Fraser River gold- 
fields, also settled on the island) When a 
long series of disputes culminated in the 
slaying of a hog belonging to the Company 
the trouble began to assume serious pro- 
portions: there were threats of the arrest 
of the American, followed by the landing 
of American troops to the number of 
400, with eight field guns 

[he Governor immediately appealed to 
Colonel Moody, whose men were by this 
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time widely scattered He sent from New 
Westminster a force of forty-four Royal 
Marines, and wrote the following letter to 
Douglas. dated July 31, 1859: “As the 
number of the Marines is so few. and as 
it is not improbable field entrenchments 
may have to be formed, | have taken on 
myself to add to the above force Lieutenant 
Lempriére and fourteen non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Royal Engineers_ 

This force embarked in H \1S. Plumper 
under Admiral Baynes. The fact that 
violence was avoided and the dispute 
finally ended in the joint occupation of the 
island by an equal number of British and 
American troops is a tribute to the for- 
bearance of all concerned 

The Engineers achieved a variety of 
work during 1860; there was great need 
of a waggon road from tidewater to Yale, 
and preliminary surveys were made in the 
Sumas — Chilliwack area. The rich lands 
of that district were also inspected, for 
not all the immigrants who came to the 
Colony were interested in mining many 
wanted agricultural land, and Douglas, 


— 


in agreement with Sir kL B Lytton, was 
anxious to encourage such settlement 
Lraughting and record offices were opened 
in New Westminster by the Engineers to 
deal with the demand 

By the autumn of |8o00 the twenty- 
eight miles of trail linking the lakes 
hetween Douglas and Lillooet had been 
converted into a waggon road, of which the 
Governor reported to London that it was 
‘a work of magnitude and of the utmost 
public utility which has been laid out by 
Captain Grant and a detachment of the 
Royal Engineers under his command 
Luring the next year Captain Grant made 
an effort to deepen the channel of the 
Harrison River tor navigation 

Ihe old Hudsons Bay brigade trail 
across the divide to Yale was now aban- 
doned and a new one built along the 
hanks of the Fraser. [he Governor rode 
over this trail when he made his tour ot 
the Colony in the autumn of 18600. He 
says. ‘In riding over the face of these 
frowning cliffs, which a twelve-month ago 
seemed to defy all efforts at improvement 
it was impossible to suppress a feeling of 
thankfulness and intense gratification at 
the successful issue of ones labours and 
their probable influence on the trade and 
development of the country. The arduous 


part of this undertaking excavating the 
mountain near Yale was executed 


entirely by a detachment of Royal En- 
gineers under Sergeant-Major George 
Cann 

The route for the Hope — Similkameen 
trail was located the same year by Sergeant 
\icColl, and twenty-five miles of it, from 
Hope to Skagit Flats, converted into a 
good waggon road during 1861 by a party 
of eighty sappers working under Captain 
(srant “the greatest builder of them all 
It was a fine piece of work, for, although it 
reached an elevation of 4,000 feet, the 
gradient was never more than one in 
twelve’ These works were described by 
Lieutenant Mayne as ‘waggon roads which 
would bring no discredit on many parts 
of England 

The autumn of 1801! saw the beginning 
of work on what has been described as an 
eighth wonder of the world, the most 
enduring monument to the work of the 
Royal Engineers in British Columbia 


British Columbia by Scholefield and Howay, Vol. Il 
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the renowned Cariboo waggon road Al! 
of it was surveyed, parts of it built by 
them Judge Howay says of it: “Reaching 
from Yale, the head of navigation. to the 
mines of the Cariboo, a distance of nearly 
400 miles. solidly and substantially con- 
structed by our infant colony in less than 
three years, this road was the pride ot 
British Columbia and a source of wonder 
and admiration to its visitors, who were 
loud in their expressions of surprise at the 
daring conception and skilful execution of 
the work 7 

The grim canyons between Yale and 
Lytton were the first obstacles to be 
overcome At the Governors wish, a 
party of Engineers made preliminary 
surveys between Yale and Boston Bar, and 
on to Lytton and Cook's Ferry (Spence 's 
Bridge): they came back with the report 
that, difficult as it would be, the work 
could be done’ Sergeant McColl was sent 
with a party to decide the location for a 
bridge. for the road must cross the Fraser 
the original Alexandra Suspension Bridge 
built by Sir Joseph Trutch in 1863, stood 
on the site they chose as does the present 
bridge 

By the spring of 1802 freight waggons 
and stages were operating on the Douglas 

Lillooet road. and steamers plying the 
intervening lakes. But the linking of Yale 
with Clinton brought the easier route trom 
Yale to Clinton and the Cariboo into 
favour, because it was free from the inter- 
ruptions of water travel. Those who had 
opened road houses to serve the passing 
traveller on the old route struggled to 
retain their custom, but gradually the 
easier route won 

Lieutenant Palmer. during the summer 
of 1862, went northward from Victoria by 
sea to explore a route from North Bentinck 
Arm to Alexandria, by way of the Bella 
Coola River He began his report to 
Colonel Moody with these words: “The 
voyage from Victoria to North Bentinck 
Arm, in length about 440 miles, affords 
those who perform it an opportunity ot 
witnessing some of the most intricate, and 
perhaps the most wonderful inland naviga- 
tion in the world (8) 

The rush for gold was spreading steadil\ 
inland and northward By 1860 the lower 
reaches of the Fraser had been left to the 
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(8) Lt Palmer's reports on The North Bentinck Arm Route, and William's Lake and Cariboo published in New West 


minster in 1863. are in the Provincial Archives, Victoria, B ¢ 
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The Fraser River near Lytton 


patient Chinese, and the more adventurous 
white men had pushed their way many 
miles inland: the Cariboo country was 
attracting men in thousands 

The Fraser River has its source near 
the Alberta boundary, in the region of the 
53rd parallel; for many miles it flows 
northward, and then, in an immense 
sweep, turns and takes its course to the 
south. Inside this great loop is a network 
of rivers, creeks and lakes, most of which 
produced rich finds of gold — in particular, 
Quesnel River and Lake, Antler and 
William's Creek, to mention only a few 
Ihe two last named proved to be the 
richest goldfields of them all, causing a 
“rush” in 1862; William's Creek in that 
year produced $2,656,903 worth of gold 

The Engineers spent the winter months 
of each year in their comfortable quarters 
at Sapperton, busy in work of many kinds 

draughting, map-making, printing, etc 


One of their earliest achievements was the 
setting up of an observatory in camp, in 
4 Royal Engineers ion British Columbia by F. W 


Howay 


1859 Later, in 1863, they were respon- 
sible for the first issue of the British Columbia 
Gazette, Corporal Wolfenden being in charge 
of the printing 

Nor was the force forgotten by Sir 
Lytton; he keenly felt the importance 
of good literature, and personally super- 
vised the choice of a small but complete 
library, purchased by means of a fund 
raised for that purpose by the men. When 
the force was disbanded in 1863, the books 
were transferred to the Mechanics Instit- 
ute, New Westminster, and so formed the 
nucleus of the first public library in the 
Colony. In the words of Judge Howay 
“We should never forget that the 
author of The Last Days of Pompeii was 
the father of the Colony of British Colum- 
bia.” (9) 

The staff surgeon of the detachment 
Dr J. V. Seddall, had organized a small 
hospital in the barracks at Sapperton, but 


as New Westminster increased in size. a 
larger one became necessary Colonel! 
p 3 
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\loody. in 1862, helped the city authorities 
to found British Columbias first real 
hospital, the Royal Columbian) When the 
force was recalled to England, Dr Seddall 
turned over all his equipment to it 

[he need for trails in the Cariboo was 
causing great concern; Lieutenant Palmer 
was sent to make am extensive survey of 
the situation In his report to Colonel 
\loody he says: “It is my duty again 
to urge the imperative and immediate 
necessity for the improvement of the 
trails of the Cariboo, upon which so much 
that is vital depends 

The transportation of supplies was 
hampered by the fact that the trail by 
way of (Quesnel Forks and Snowshoe 
\flountain to Antler and William's Creeks 
was at such an elevation that it was 
impassable during the winter months 
lhe Governor was anxious to alter this, so 
a new route was surveyed by way of the 
Cottonwood River 

In September, 1863, Captain Grant 
rode the whole distance from (Quesnel- 
mouth to Barkerville (sixty-three miles) in 


one day Lieutenant Palmer, addressing 
the Royal Geographical Society in March 
1864, described it as the one good trail 
of the Cariboo 

During the summer Captain Grant had 
also located the route for the waggon road 
afterwards built by G. Blinn Wright, from 
Clinton to Alexandria. Thus the great 
Cariboo waggon road began to take shape: 
nine miles of it, along the [Thompson River 
from Cook's Ferry, were built the same 
year by a party working under Lieutenant 
Palmer 

But road making in the interior did 
not absorb all the energies of Colonel 
\Mlocdy and the force under his command 
[During this. their last summer in the 
Colony, they made extensive surveys of 
the peninsula on which now stands the 
great city of Vancouver, and of the waters 
of Burrard Inlet 

Travelling by water from New West- 
minster to the settlement on the Inlet 
they made a complete traverse of the shore 
line from the townsite, round Brockton 
Point and English Bay to False Creek 


Emerging from its rock-bound canyons, the Fraser broadens out below Yule CPR_ photo 
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revising the posts of government reserves 
surveying l60-acre blocks of land, and 
making careful note of any clearances or 
habitations lhe whole area was thickly 
covered by dense forest which overhung 
the rocky beach and grew so close to the 
water s edge that the men torced their way 
along the shore line with difficulty 
Lieutenant NMlayne, describing the 
forests of the coast, wrote: “Of the severity 
ot that labour, no one unacquainted with 
the difficulty of clearing bush as it exists 
in British Columbia can torm any accurate 
conception Felling the trees forms but a 
small part of it the roots of the giant 
trees have been spreading underground tor 
forming a close and pertect network 


ages 
some eight or ten feet beneath the sur- 
face 10 

Ihe residents of modern \ancouver 
may thank Colonel \loody tor the fact 
that the area which now forms Stanley 
Park, unique among the parks of the 
Yominion, was first set aside by him as a 
military reserve 

[The month of June, 1863. brought 
rumours of the disbanding of the force 
confirmed on July &th. when the order 


for recall was read on parade’ At that 
time the men were scattered over the 
Colony carrying on their work, but all 


were in camp at Sapperton by the end of 
September and preparations for departure 
were begun 

Little is known of the reasons behind 
the recall of the detachment There are 
suggestions of friction and disagreement 
between the Governor and Colonel Moody 
political factions, too, with inevitable 
rivalry between the two Colonies, each 
with its separate capital town, all tended 
to make the situation difficult. The Gov- 
ernor s reports to the Home Government 
made much of the expense of the force 
maintenance 

Che chiet 


representative ot the Hud- 


sons Bay Company in Victoria, Mr. D 
McTavish, in a letter to A. G_ Dallas 
Governor of the Company, makes this 


comment: “It is shrewdly surmised that 
His Excellency has had more to do with 
the recall of the Engineers home than 
anyone else, and they all feel they are 
leaving under a cloud 

However that may be, it is certain that 
the young Colony owed a great debt of 
gratitude, both to Sir James Douglas for 
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and 
Colonel \Mloody and the torce under his 


his 


far-sighted administration to 
command for the remarkable variety ot 
highly skilled work performed by them 

In his farewell speech in New West- 
minster Colonel Moody said: “It was an 
experiment, gentlemen, a novelty, mingling 
military and civil duties lor myself 
my function as Chief Commissioner of 
Lands and Works will cease when | 
embark for England, but from that moment 
| can be and shall be, more truly a British 
Columbian than ever 

The British Columbian on October 21st 
1863, published the following tribute to the 
i-ngineers from the Hon John Robson 
Their name stands identified with nearly 
all the important public works of the 
Colony, either as engineers, mechanics or 
operatives They have made their mark 
and it will be seen by tuture generations 
whether in throwing a pathway across a 
foaming torrent, or cutting a highway 
through the towering mountains of ever- 
lasting rock 

\ summary of the work done makes an 
imposing catalogue: in addition to all 
important explorations and surveys, both 
inland and of the whole peninsula between 
the Fraser River and Burrard Inlet. they 
had surveyed all townsites and all main 
roads, building parts of most roads and 
many miles of trails Almost all the maps 
were made trom their surveys, prepared in 
their draughting office, lithographed and 
printed by them 

They founded the Colony s first building 
society (in 1862), designed the first churches 
and school house and helped to establish 
the first hospital The Government Print- 
ing Office, the Department of Lands and 
Works, an observatory, and the taking of 
meteorological observations all came under 
their care They also designed the first 
coat of arms and postage stamps tor the 
Colony 

Colonel Moody, in addition to being 
Commissioner for Lands and Works, also 
held a dormant commission as Lieutenant- 
Governor. He and his force were an 
unbounded influence for good in a new 
land, doing their best to help forward every 
moral and religious movement, to support 
missionary work and everything that would 
improve social conditions 

On November llth, 1863 
Moody with his wife and family. 


Colonel! 
together 


10) Four Years in British Columbra and Vancouver Island by Mayne, p 8&8 
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with Captains Grant, Parsons and Luard 
and their wives and families, embarked in 
SS. Enterprise; an hour later HMS 
Cameleon took Lieutenant Palmer and his 
bride, and also Dr Seddall, with the 
fifteen sappers who chose to return to 
[-ngland, on the first stage of their journey 
home All the others remained in the 
new Colony and took up life as civilians 
turning their trained skill and talents to 
good account 

[hat New Westminster was sad to see 
the detachment go is shown by the follow- 


ing extract from the /ritish Columbian 
November |4th, 1863) “As she (HMS 
BIBL 
hy 
Pa por rth Bentinck Arm Route and Will 
Colun in t 14th 
( ‘ i\ ‘ Islan ( 
ret A t 
; h Columhia Vol S etn pul eit 
Royal Engur British Columbia. by Howay. R 
1910 
Canada SA Jougl \ XX R Hi ¢ 
St. John’s Church, Maple Ridge, 


was first erected at Derby, on the 
south bank of the Fraser. In 
1882 it was dismantled and taken 
across the river on a scow to be 
re-erected in its present position 


It has been in use ever since. , 


W 


Cameleon) passed Pioneer Wharf, the order 
was given to man the rigging and give 


three cheers, when up shot a hundred 
blue-jackets as if by magic, and out rang 
three lusty cheers. such as only Her 


\lajesty s seamen can give, in response to 
which the crowd on shore cheered more 
lustily, the excellent Royal Engineers band 
the while plaving ‘Home Sweet Home . 
But oh' the reaction' When it was 
all over a feeling of sadness and gloom 
seemed to pervade the whole community 
and people wended their way home 
looking as though each had lost 
and dear friend that day 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


Donald © G Mackay, Assistant 
Professor of Zoology, received his early 
education in Ontario, being granted his 
B.A. (Biology and Philosophy) and M.A 
(Psychology and Biology) at (Queen's 
University After working on fishery and 
insect-pest-suppression problems for various 
government departments and doing 
graduate work in American universities, Dr 
MacKay received his PhD. degree in 
Zoology and Psychology from Stanford 
University, California, in 1934 Since 
then he has travelled widely in connection 
with his work, specially in Western Europe 
and the Mediterranean’ regions, was 
Visiting Professor at the University of 
Hawaii 1941-1942, was living in Honolulu 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbour 
Hickham Field and Honolulu, and sub- 
sequently took part in an_ extended 
programme of enumeration and _finger- 
printing of the Hawaiian population 
Having a background of this nature, Dr 
\lackKay is enabled to write with authority 
in his article, “Hawaii Then and Now | 


Oscar A. Bériau, F CIC, Director of 
Handicrafts for the Province of Quebec 
Member of the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry and of the Canadian Chemical 
Association, and a past President of the 
Chemical Society of Quebec, founded the 
Province of Quebec School of Handicrafts 


in 1930. In 1938 he trained leaders for 
New Brunswick, and in 1939 for St 
Pierre et Miquelon and Clark City. A 


further contribution to the spreading of 
knowledge concerning handicrafts is rep- 
resented by the following books of which 


Mr. Bériau is the author: La 7Jeinturerie 
Domestique (Home Dyeing), Le Tissage 
Domestique (Home Weaving), and Le 


Quatre Lames (The Four Harness 
Loom) 


Kathleen S. Weeks, authoress of “The 
Royal Engineers, Columbia Detachment 
Their Work in Helping to Establish 
British Columbia’, was born in England. 
but received her education and has spent 


most of her life in British Columbia 
Concerning the subject of her article, 
Miss Weeks writes returned five 


years ago from a long stay in England, 
where | had revelled in its age and historical 
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traditions, to realize an equal thrill in the 
comparatively recent history of this 
Northwest Pacific Coast. A study of the 
work of many of the great explorers of the 
coast and in the interior led on to research 
into this wonderful period of transition 
from the most primitive wilderness to the 
beginnings of civilization 


AMONGST THE NEW bUOKS 


Siberia by EMIL LENGYEL (Random House 
New York MacMillan Co. Toronto) $4.50 
Emil Lengvel, Hungarian by birth and an 


officer in the Austro-Hungarian army during the 
first Great War, was taken prisoner by the Russians 
perhaps not too unwillingly, and interned at Irbit 
in western Siberia. Since then he has twice revisited 
this country of his exile and thus seen it both under 
the Czar and the present Soviet rule, whose tore 
sight and energy have turned it into one of the 
great arsenals and supply depots of the United 
Nations 

One cannot expect, in the short 400 
pages, an exhaustive treatise on the topography 
history, resources and peoples of an area of five and 
one-half million square miles, stretching trom 
Persia on the west to Bering Straits on the east 
unless somewhere in these vast spaces east finally 
merges into west Ihe author, however, has an 
enlightening touch and is happily able to convey 
to the reader an immense amount of intormation 
without being prosy, statistical, or, even tor a mo 
ment, dull He sketches with a broad pen the 
arctic tundras of Siberia, the taiga or belt of con 
iferous forest and its great plains, all so similar in 
characteristics to our own Canada Siberia 
however, has a wider range in latitude and with its 
adjacent soviet republics, reaches south to the sub 
tropics where cotton is a staple crop and ancient 
trade routes meet in the golden city of Samarkand 
heavy with the legends of the fabulous Alexander 
and ot [Tamerlane 

\s in Canada the fur trade was largely respon 
sible for the exploration of Siberia. So ardent was 
the Russian pursuit of precious peltry that it carried 
across Bering Sea to Alaska and even as far south 
on the American coast as Washington and Oregon 
Great names are associated with those early pioneer- 
ing days Bering, who found the strait between 
\sia and America; Baranov, the little czar of Alaska 
whose story is not unlike that of our own Simpson 
Rezanov, the soldier, courtier, merchant visionary 
who opened trade between Alaska and California 
and wooed the daughter of the Spanish Governor 
and Muraviev, the able administrator who consol- 
idated the findings of his predecessors and opened 
the southern route to the Pacific \fter them we 
have the Siberia of the exiles, when that name was 
synonymous with cold and harship and heartless 
brutality, and the long convoys of prisoners, political 
and criminal, clanked their chains from European 
Russia into the remote east—often taking vears to 
reach their destination, along a via dolorosa marked 
by their graves. The Trans-Siberian Railway and 


space ol 


the settlement that followed it ushered in another 
epoch which, though broken by the Russo-Japanese 
war, lasted till the rise of the Soviets and Admiral 
Kolchak’s bloody attempt to restore the old govern- 


j 


ment of caste and privilege, and the epic march ot 
the Czech legions from old Russia to Vladivostok 
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MAISEI (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison 

Ave. N.Y $3.50) Collins, Toronto 


through the crash and wrack ot a fallen empire 
The gradual pacification of Siberia by the Soviets 
ushered in an era of peaceful and planned develop- 
ment. Here the Soviets had no old entrenched 
society to break down but rather an almost virgin 
country in which to try their communistic exper 
iment Their success, since the start of the first 
five-vear plan in 1928 is one of the great stories of 
human achievement, in which cities have risen in 
the desert : mines have been developed. metallurgical 
industries have been established: agriculture ex- 
tended and stimulated. forests cleared, and even 
the northeast passage, the cream of generations of 
navigators, has been opened up. Well, it was, for 
the L nited Nations that Russia had had the tore 


sight to create these industries so far from her 
western trontier. Otherwise it might well have 
happened that she would have tallen before the 
first assault of the Nazis and given our enemies 


control of her great resources 

Without attempting to peer into the future, it 
is by no means unlikely that eastern Siberia will 
have an important place in the present war betore 
Japan is finally whipped to her knees. However 
peacetul may be the current relations between 
Russia and Japan, there is little doubt that betore 
long they will contront one another in a_ final 
struggle for the control of eastern Asia, and Siberia 
will then give us the bases, within easy bombing 
range of Japan, which may permit us to turn the 
island home of the Son of Heaven into a second and 
vreater Pantelleria 

In every way this is a stimulating and thought- 
provoking book, which should be of particular 
interest to Canadians since it deals with a country 
so similar in many respects to our own. It is 
exceptionally well written, has a good index and 
the end maps are excellent 


Les problemes politiques du Nord Canadien by 
YVON BERIAULT, 1942. Slightly over 200 pages 
with a map (Editions Bernard Valiquette, Montreal 
et | Université d Ottawa 

In this valuable monograph on the status of the 
island territories north of Canada, prepared as a 
thesis for doctorate, the author has directed most 
of his efforts towards the political status of lands 
which until fairly recently were vacant and un- 
claimed. In connection with the problem involved 
here, he has discussed the theories of sector and 
occupation, delved into the theory “regions of 
attraction , and surveyed the parliamentary and 
diplomatic documents supporting the claims of 
(Canada to all Arctic islands within the triangular 
sector between the continental shores of Northern 
Canada and the North Pole. To this is added a 
useful glimpse into the history of Greenland, its 
geographical aspects, and its present war status 
\nd he has not failed to mention that Greenland, 
as a result of the war, has turned to Canada for 
supplies and necessities of life 

This monograph, with its conscientious disserta- 
tion, digests of facts and extensive bibliography 
appended to each chapter, seems to be almost 
exhaustive. As a source book, it throws a welcome 
light on the status of the Arctic islands north of 
Canada. It is a sound piece of work in a new 
field, which may soon prove its usefulness 

Marius BarBEAt 


The publication of a book on Africa at this 
moment when the brilliant Tunisian campaign has 
just been ended, and the whole of that continent 
with its resources and problems has come under 
the control of the United Nations, is particularly 
timely. The first section of the book deals with the 
strategic aspects of Africa in the war and gives an 
excellent summary of the African Campaign up to 
the capture of Tripoli. In particular it shows how 
possession of the southern littoral of the Mediter- 
ranean gives us a wide choice of points at which to 
hit what Mr. Churchill has called “the soft under- 
belly of the Axis The second section deals with 
\frica in its relation to the Atlantic Charter and 
attempts to show how the promises of that great 
document should be implemented in the treatment 
of African natives and in the development of that 
continent tor their benefit [he third section gives 
a brief description of each of the political units in 
the continent including population, products, trade 
political organization and the condition of the 
natives 

Ihe book is thoroughly well written, clearly 
expressed and extremely readable. [Ihe end maps 
are adequate for the purposes of the book and there 
is an excellent bibliography. If one might venture 
a word of criticism, it would appear that the author, 
an American, might have found, much _ nearer 
home, just as striking examples of racial inequality 
and the “colour bar” as those which cause him such 
great concern in Africa. However, this in no way 
detracts from the merits of a book which gives in 
concise and popular form the best picture of Africa 
that your reviewer has vet seen and which is 
heartily recommended to the readers of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal 


Travels an Afghanistan by FOX 
The MacMillan Co $4.50 
This book is a refreshing return to the early 
stvle of travel book in which the author journeys 
through far countries, some of which perhaps had 
never before been seen by a European, meets 
strange tribes and peoples and on his return 
writes a running account of his travels which does 
not concern itself with the more obtuse and pseudo- 
scientific types of geography. Mr. Fox, it appears, 
is a mining engineer who was engaged by an Amer- 
ican company, holding a concession for mining in 
\fghanistan, to make a geological reconnaissance ot 
that little known part of Asia. For this purpose he 
crossed and recrossed the country mostly by pack- 
train and through unmapped and frequently un- 
known territory. In so doing he made an important 


ERNESI 


contribution to our geographical knowledge of 
Central Asia, and the resultant book, compiled 


from his notes and diaries, is an equally valuable 
and pleasant addition to the literature of travel and 
exploration 

With a singularly happy faculty for description 
Mr. Fox brings to his pages a vivid picture of 
\fghanistan’s wild mountains and deserts, its green 
oases and mud walled villages. Most of us have 
obtained our impressions of the Afghan from 
Kipling or from stories of warfare along the north- 
west frontier of India, where the turbulent tribes 
still raid across the border for rifles and loot, and 
when not engaged in that agreeable pastime 

(Continued on page X11 1) 
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ulways have a teud in hand with some neighbouring 
tribe, to keep their shooting eve in practice There 
the women still wear conspicuous red trousers t 
distinguish them trom the men, so that a neighbour 
would not, inadvertently, take a pot shot at one 
of the gentler sex. It appears that, in these remote 
regions there is a convention or gentleman's agree 
ment that protects women and children, and it is 
only under a higher civilization, at the instigation 
of Teutonic culture, that indiscriminate massacre 
is an accepted form of wartare Mr Fox lived and 
worked with these Afghans tor nearly two vears 
and it is one of the pleasing features of the book 
that constantly recurring labour trouble did not 
lead him into a tirade about the uselessness and 
unreliability of the native, but rather made him 
search his own soul for possible lack of under 
standing or leadership 

\ book well worth reading, but the map is small 
and poorly drawn making it difficult to follow the 
author s route 
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The Friendly Arctic (New Edition) by vitHy ALMUR 
STEFANSSON ( The MacMillan Co. inCanada. $5.75 

This book is a new edition of the original Friendly 
Arctic which was published in 1922, and is an account 
ot the author's activities on the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition of 1913-1918 A second preface by the 
author and a chapter on later developments in the 
north, have been added to the original book 

It would serve no good purpose at this date to 
revive the controversy which raged for years 
between Stefansson and the Canadian members ot 
the Expedition It is enough to say that the 
Friendly Arctic is probably the most popular book 
of arctic travel ever written and has done much to 
turn our eyes northward and has shown us that 
the Arctic is by no means a barren waste destitute 
of all animal life. Stefansson’s success in living, 
in a large measure, off the country, which was 
generally thought to be impossible for a white man, 
had a wide appeal, and the intriguing title The 
Friendly Arctic had an element of surprise when 
contrasted with the terrible tales of hardship 
usually associated with arctic explorations. Beyond 
all this it is a vivid and striking story of explorations 
which added greatly to our knowledge of the nerth, 


ADDENDA AND ERRATA provided by T H Manning 
in connection with his article Notes on the Coastal District 
oft the Eastern Barren Grounds and Melville Peninsula from 
Igloolik to Cape Fullerton” —published in the February, 1943 
issue of the Journal 
ADDENDA 


Map po Yellow Bluff La 64°30" Name omitted 
Lg 87°50’ 
Brown Lake La 65°49’ 
Lge 91°40’ 
Bennett Bay La 65°55 
Le 90°00 
Inset map Piling La 6&8°SO 
Lge 74°35’ 
Le 74°35 
Map r &8C Montague La 66©°09'25" 


(astronomic 
determination) 84°27’06” 
Reference omitted, 105 
Manning. T H 1942, Remarks on the Physiography 
Eskimo and Mammals of Southampton Island Canadian 
Geographical Journal, vol. 24. pp: Map 
ERRATA 
Page 88. map, for C Dobbs read C Hops 
88 column 1. line 21. for Denmark read Danish 
my l 16, for Alagnuk read Arlagnuk 
93 2 2. for Smith read Montague 
95 2 32 for Here read Near C Welsford 
97 ! 11. for Deer read Carthou 
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and shows how a tew skilful and determined men 
with slender resources could carry out a difficult and 
hazardous mission, by methods contrary to all 
accepted practice in arctic travel 

Stefansson cannot wholly be credited with the 
technique of living off the country Only a tew 
vears before his first trip, Hanbury travelled from 
Chesterfield to the Arctic Coast and thence to the 
Coppermine, Great Bear Lake and Fort Norman 
carrying no supplies other than tea, sugar, and 
tobacco, and never missed a meal. He did not 
make this trip for any formal purposes of explor- 
ation but merely “tor to look and for to see His 
narrative is as matter of fact about securing food 
supplies as though he were ordering them from the 
grocery store At that, Stefansson, Hanbury and 
any other traveller in the north who plan to live 
off the country are lucky to succeed as there are 
times when game is totally absent from large areas 
and it is only a few vears ago that Hornby, himself 
no mean arctic traveller, and his two companions 
starved to death on the Thelon 

In the new chapter The Friendly Arctic 
Twenty-one Years After’, the author reviews in 
general terms the changes in the north during 
those vears and particularly stresses the importance 
of our northern possessions in the air transportation 
of the future He refers briefly to the Alaskan 
Highway and, characteristically, condemns its loca 
tion, without giving any reason for his opinion 
It would not appear that Mr. Stetansson has any 
personal knowledge of the country through which 
it passes and his summary treatment of its route 
makes one wonder if the information on which he 
bases his opinion on other topics is equally sketchy 
\ reference to the potential oil reserves in the tar 
sands at McMurray gives no indication that a 
practical method of abstracting oil from these 
sands has only now been developed and that much 
of these reserves are not accessible to any means of 
exploitation presently available. The Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, as well as the public, will be surprised at 
the Knighthood with which our author has invested 
him 

The Friendly Arctic is a book that should be read 
by all who are interested in the northward trend of 
civilization. Those who are familiar with the first 
edition will hardly find enough new material in the 
present volume to warrant the purchase of the book 
but it will attract and reward a host of new readers 
Stefansson has the happy gift of telling his story 
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well, of presenting his facts and theories in an 
interesting manner, and above all of inciting 
controversy which will help to focus attention on 
our northern hinterland and its place in the economic 
life of an age in which air transportation will utilize 
the shortest routes from the New World to the Old 
across Arctic Canada 
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refresh you, .. 
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reliable and source ol 


compact 


provides a 
information on various Canadian affairs 


and 


Canada 1943 covers the present situation in the 
Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
weight of emphasis being placed on those aspects 
that are currently of most importance. So far 
space permits, all phases of the country s economic 
organization are dealt with, and statistics are 
brought up to the latest possible date. The text is 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrative matter that 


as 


adds to the interest of the subjects treated 

[he introduction reviews Canadas war pro- 
gramme, covering the development of her Armed 
Forces, the financial steps that have been taken 


and the governmental organizations that have been 


created with their principal activities It also 
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describes Canada s economic condition at the close 


of 1942.) Atter this introduction, two special articles 
are presented dealing with “Canada’s Industrial 
War Front, 1942” and “Power in Relation to 


Canadian War Production 


There then follow 17 


chapters providing in briet 
and attractive form the latest intormationavailable 


on various Canadian industries, resources, etc \ 
tew of the chapter headings are [Transportation 
and Communications Forest Resources Water 
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